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Anthony Legrand, Franciscan friar on the English mission, 
Cartesian philosopher, prolific and widely read writer, was in 
addition to all this an educator whose experience was extended 
over the entire second half of the seventeenth century. So in- 
terrelated were Legrand’s various activities that it is necessary 
to have some knowledge of all of them in order to pass judgment 
upon any one of them in particular. Especially is this true 
with regard to Legrand’s work as an educator during his long 
years of service on the English mission. 

Born in 1629 in Douai,? Anthony Legrand became a member 
of the English province of the Franciscan order at the age of 
twenty. Educated in St. Bonaventure’s College, the house of 
studies of the English Franciscans in Douai, he was ordained 
priest in 1654. In the following year he “. .. was approved for 
preaching and hearing confessions . . . and also appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy. Sent on the mission, and made Vicar of 
London in 1656; in this capacity he continued teaching philos- 
ophy.”* The next fourty-four years of his life were spent in 
the arduous and dangerous work of a Catholic priest in the 
England of Sreeeeh of the later Stuarts and of William and 


Mary. 


*Cf, John K. (1629-1699): Franciscan and 
Cartesian,” Efoocttacenee ol. IX, No. 3 (July, 1985). In this 
monograph I e life and works 


of Anthony Legrand. These included the establishment of the canon of 
his works. Throughout the present article my previous monograph is 
pe nat Phas most of the biographical and bibliographical material here 


presen 
*Thaddeus Hermans, The Franciscans in England, the Prare Minor 
Authentic Account of the Second English Province of the Friars inor 
(London: 1898), p. 265. 
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That the work to which young Father Legrand was assigned 
was arduous and dangerous followed from its very nature. 
“The Second Province” of the Francis¢ans in England was estab- 
lished in 1629 to rebuild as far as possible the great fabric that 
had been destroyed by the Reformation. Under Charles I the 
Franciscans, in common with the rest of the clergy, enjoyed for 
a few years a time of relative quiet and safety. This was soon 
to be followed by a severe and lasting persecution. Between the 
years 1642 and 1646, five members of the province suffered 
martyrdom. Of these Franciscans four were executed and the 
fifth died in prison. In 1653 three members of the province 
died in prison, and in 1655 two more. In 1656, the year of 
Legrand’s arrival in London, three others were thrown into 
prison. Whether they died there or not is unknown. A fourth 
suffered a long imprisonment before being released to return to 
Douai.® 

With the restoration greater peace and prosperity came to 
the Church and therefore also to the Franciscans. Yet their 
troubles were to revive and even to grow far worse. At the time 
of the Popish Plot, Father John Wall, who had studied with 
Legrand at Douai and had been appointed with him to the En- 
glish mission 1656, was executed. Another Recollect, Father 
Charles Mahoney, was also executed, while Francis Levison died 
in prison. Two others were condemned to death but were later 
reprieved. Three more were imprisoned from the time of the 
alleged plot until the accession of James II.* 

During the revolution of 1688, the house and chapel of the 
Friars in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields was destroyed at the cost of 
£3,000 to the Franciscans. After the Revolution the persecution 


Necrology of the Province of 
Fring of the Order o; 1618-1761 Records 
Society, Vol. (London: 1923), passim. Anna Fulton Hope, Fran- 


ciscan Martyrs in England (London: 1878), chs. IX-XV incl. Also. 
seen. Sy F. Angelus Mason, Certamen Seraphicum (Douai: 
“Cf. "Hope, op. cit, ch. XVI, and Hermans, op. cit, passim. For the 
death notices o: Wall and Levison, ef. Necrology, s. v 

*Cf. Edmund Bohun, The History of the Desertion, Or an Account of 


pub ginning of September 
h F lollowing (London: 1705), pp. 90-91; Also Joseph 
Gillon of the English "Catholics (London- 
1885), ), Vol. 1, p. 601. 
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continued. Thus on May 3, 1692, was issued “A proclamation 
commanding all papists and reputed papists forthwith to depart 
from London and Westminster, and from within ten miles of 
the same.”* It was no doubt as a consequence of this proclama- 
tion that Legrand himself suffered arrest. Under the date of 
“Tuesday, 31 May 1692” Narcissus Luttrell put the following 
note in his diary: “Collonel Slingsby was taken on Sunday in 
Leicester Fields, and committed; and Monsieur Le Grand and 
Fitzpatrick are taken up for priests. Comtesse of Newburgh 
died the same day.”* Legrand did not remain long in prison. 
It is probable that friends at court interested themselves in his 
behalf during the following month. Perhaps Queen Mary, the 
daughter of James II and once a Catholic herself, had personal 
sympathy for this man of sixty-three, a priest, a teacher, 
philosopher, a writer known throughout both England and Eu- 
rope, now thrown into prison like a common criminal. At any 
rate, the following letter was sent by the Earl of Nottingham 
to Lord Chief Justice Holt:* 
Whitehall 30 June 1692 


My Lord. 


The Queen commands me to acquaint yr Losp, that she 
would have you take Bayle of Anthony le Grand to apear the 
first day of next Terme at the Kings Bench. I am 

Yr Lops 


Nottingham 


The matter does not appear to have been pressed further. 
I have searched the Rolls for the King’s Bench in the Public 
Records Office in London and have been unable to find any 
further mention of Legrand’s case. Moreover, he does not ap- 
pear to have suffered any further molestation in the seven re- 
maining years of his life. But that danger remained is evident 
from an incident such as the following. On July 9, 1698, Legrand 
was elected provincial of the English Franciscans. One of the 
friars on the mission, Father Paul Atkinson, had been summoned 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic the Reign of William and 
* Narcissus aay Battealh Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford: 


1857), vol. 11, p. 467. 
a Cf. also Hardy, ed., op. 


cit., p. 343. 
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to attend the provincial chapter at which the election took place, 
but neither appeared at the meeting nor sent an excuse. His 
brothers in the community were not long in discovering that 
Father Atkinson had been accused as a priest by an informer 
and had been condemned to life imprisonment in Hurst Castle. 
He died there, over thirty years later, on October 15, 1729.° 

Thus it was in the midst of perilous times for a Catholic 
priest and educator that Legrand carried on his work in Eng- 
land. This work included positions of trust in his community 
previous to his election as provincial in 1698. He was titular 
Guardian of London in 1671; Definitor, 1674-1677; titular 
Guardian of London, 1678-1681; Definitor, 1683-1686; titular 
Guardian of London, 1686-1692; Definitor, 1692-1695; titular 
Guardian of Oxford, 1695-1698..° According to this list Legrand 
spent most of his life in London except for the years when he 
was in charge of the Oxford district of the province. This dis- 
trict included the counties of Oxford, Berks, Bedford, Northamp- 
ton, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby and Buckingham.” 

While fulfilling his various duties as a teacher and as.an of- 
ficial in his community, Legrand produced a long series of phil- 
osophical and theological works that brought him no small 
measure of renown in his own day. While still a student at 
Douai, young Legrand seems to have written a book. After 
his establishment in England he resumed his writing. In addi- 
tion to his first work he produced fourteen books on various 
subjects, one of which was published anedaniiniea A cone 
list of his writings follows: 

1. Encomium Sapientiae humilis, seu Scotus humilis elu 
cidatus. Douai, 1650. 

This work is listed here on the authority of Sbaralea-Wadding, 
although the present writer has been unable to locate a copy. 
Sbaralea-Wadding has the following note: “CDLXVI.. An- 
tonius Le Grand Duacensis in Artesia, Belgioque natus, ex 
Recollectis provinciae Flandriae edidit latine Ecomium sapien- 
tiae humilis, seu Scotus humilis elucidatus. Duaci an. 1650. in 


“ Anthony Parkinson, Statuta Recollectorum almae Provinciae Angliae 
pro Missione (London: imp p. 18. 


*Cf. Necrology, pp. 300-1. 
Hermans, cit., 265. 
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24., teste Petro de Alva col. 104, Militiae.”** However, this 
work is not mentioned by Duthilloeul in his catalogue of the 
books published at Douai since 1563.** The work, if published 
in 1650, was written when Legrand was about twenty years of 
age, soon after he had joined the English Franciscans. In that 
Scotistic theology. 

Sentiments de Sénéque. La Haye, 1662. This work was also 
published as: Les Caractéres de ’ Homme sans Passions, selon les 
Sentiments de Sénéque. Paris, 1663 and 1682; Lyons, 1665. 

Dedicated to King Charles II, this work advances the Stoic 
doctrine that the passions are not useful to man, that they do 
not serve virtue, and that the wise man can live without passions. 
Legrand later deprecated this early effort and wrote of it as 
follows: 


“Tt is ‘notorious with what Virulence the Stoicks inveigh 
against the ions, who being too solicitous for the Tranquility 
of their Wise have sup to be altogether 
and therefore to be wen a im, whom they will have to 
exempt from all Viet and not gic ma to any Perturbations. I 

confess my self formerly to have pleaded their Cause in my Dis- 
course entitled, L’Homme sans Passions, and not only to have 
maintained Seneca’s Opinion, but also according to my slender 
Ability, endeavour’d to advance and exalt it. But forasmuch as 
I now follow the sentiments of Des Caries, and my business is 
not to explain the Opinions of others, but only to lay open Truth, 
no understanding man will reproach me of Lightness or Incon- 
stancy, for going about to unfold the usefulness of the Passions, 
and leaving the Stoieks consider Man, not as translated amongst 
the Glorified Saints in Heaven, but as placed amongst his Mortal 
Brethren here on Earth.’* 


An English translation of this work appeared in 1675 with the 
following title: Man without Passions, Or, The Wise Stoick, Ac- 
cording to the Sentiments of Seneca. Written originally in 


«Fr. Jo. Hypelnthun 
Syllabum Martyrum E. Orindem. n. e. (Rome: 1908), 


p. 80 
sae Duthilloeul, Bibliographic Douaisienne, ou Catalogue Historique 
et Raisonné des Livres Imprimés a Dowai, depuis Vannée 1663 jusqu é 
Jours. n.e. (Douai: 1842). 
“An Entire Body of Philosophy, The Institution, Part X (Ethicks), ch. 


XIII, n. 1, pp. 367-368. 
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French, by the great and learned Philosopher, Anthony Le 
Grand, Englished by G. R.* 

3. L’/Epicure Spirituel ou L’Empire De La Volupté sur Les 
Vertus. Paris, 1669. 

This work is divided into five treatises, the first of which 
discusses pleasure and the succeeding four in turn take up pru- 
dence, temperance, fortitude and justice. In the first treatise 
Legrand expounds the nature of pleasure, holds that it is natural 
to man, that virtuous and useful goods are inseparable from 
pleasure and that pleasure is the very soul of the moral virtues. 
Legrand’s hedonism is spiritual, as the title of the work indicates, 
and he claims that the enemies of Epicurus misunderstood the 
doctrine. “Ses ennemis qui n’ont pas bien congue sa pensée, ou 
qui ont dissimulé ses desseins, pour avoir accasion de les com- 
battre, se s’ont figurez quil avoit pris le parti du corps contre 
esprit, qu’il avoit establi sa felicité dans les sens, & comme 
il avoit rejetté l’immortalité de ]’Ame, il avoit confondu les 
plaisirs des hommes avec ceux des bétes les plus infames” 
(p. 8). 

Legrand was a friend and correspondent of Claude Mauger, 
a noted teacher of French in London during the Restoration. 
When Legrand began to publish, Mauger, with characteristic 
French loyalty to his own, recommended Legrand’s books to his 
students. “There is a French book newly printed at Paris 
called L’Epicure spirituel, written in good French by M. An- 
thony le Grand, Author of L’Homme sans passions. You may 
have it at Mr. Martyn’s shop at the sign of the Bell in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard.” ** 

This second work on ethics by Legrand was also translated 
into English and was published in London in 1676: The Divine 
Epicurus Or, The Empire of Pleasure Over the Vertues, Com- 


* “G. R.” the translator, was Godfrey Richard, or Richards, who trans- 
lated some well-known books, Letin’ inte The 
most famous of his translations, which went into m editions, was ae 
translation of Pierre Le en a ~~ of Palladio’s “First Book 
of Architecture” in bliowraph Term Catalogues, 1668-1709. . 
A Contemporary Of Bnoksh Literature in the reigns of 
Charles II, it 4 Mary, and Anne. Edited .. . by Pro- 
fessor Edward Arber. 3 vols. (London: 1903-1906), vol. 1, pp. "198, 249, 
Quoted is The Teaching and Cultivation of the French 
ey, 
in Enpland ngland during Tudor and Stuart Times (Manchester: 1920), 


pp. 309-310. 


‘ 
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pos’d by the Most Renown’d Philosopher, Mr. A. LeGrand; and 
Rendred into English by Edward Cookes, Esq. 

- 4, Scydromedia Seu Sermo Quem Alphonsus de la Vida Habuit 
Coram Comite de Falmouth De Monarchia Liber Primus. Lon- 
don, 1669; Nuremberg, 1680. 

This work may also be classed as ethical in character. It in- 
cludes a second book in addition to that named on the title page 
and purports to be a résumé of a discussion held in the chambers 
of the Earl of Falmouth. Alphonsus de la Vida is described as 
a Spanish diplomat whom Legrand had known on the Continent. 
He discusses the probability of the outbreak of war between 
England and Holland and tells what he thinks are England’s 
points of weakness. The second book is made up of thirteen 
chapters in which Alphonsus de la Vida gives his opinions on 
various aspects of government. The book may be called a 
“Utopia” and is referred to by Legrand himself as “my treatise 
of the best government”.** Since it is written in the form of a 
synopsis of de la Vida’s conversation with Lord Falmouth, the 
Latin is cramped and often difficult. 

5. Philosophia Veterum E Mente Renati Descartes More 
Scholastico breviter Digesta. London, 1671. 

This is the first of Legrand’s works on Cartesian philosophy. 
Descartes does not figure in the three earlier books that Legrand 
had written in England, but from the writing of the Philosophia 
Veterum Descartes dominates Legrand’s philosophical work. De- 
spite the fact that in 1663 all of Descartes’s philosophical works 
had been put on the Index of Prohibited Books, “donec cor- 
rigantur,” by the Church,’* Legrand, the Franciscan friar, be- 
comes his zealous partisan and defender. Perhaps it is putting 
it too strongly to say with De Seyne that in England Legrand 
“propagea autant et peut-@tre plus le cartésianisme que la 
catholicisme,” ** but throughout the last thirty years of his life 
he is always the enthusiastic and complete Cartesian. 

6. Institutio Philosophiae secundum Principia D. Renati 
DesCartes, Nova Methodo adornata et explicata. In usum ju- 


% Index of Prohibited Books, ne. (Rome: 1930), p. 139. 
* De Seyn, op. cit., p. 1176. 


I 
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ventutis Academicae. London, 1672, 1675, 1678, 1680; ecaned 
berg, 1679, 1683, 1695; Geneva, 1694. 

This is considerably enlarged. edition of, the: Philoeophia 
Veterum and, judging from the phrase, in usum juventutis 
academicae, was designed as a textbook in philosophy. Bound 
copies sold for 3s. 6d., in contrast to the 1s. 6d. asked for bound 
copies of the Philosophia Veterum.” The number of editions 
that the work had both in England and on the. continent. is an 
indication of its popularity. It is undoubtedly: from this. work 
that Legrand became known as the “abbreviator’™ or Tall 
mator’’** of Descartes’s philosophy. 

The Jnstitutio contains ten parts, viz., logic; natural theology; 4 
demonology; general natural whllonenhors special natural philos- 
ophy; the four great bodies; living creatures in general; man, 
considered in relation to his body; man considered in relation 
to his mind; ethics. Throughout the work Legrand is consist- 
ently anti-Aristotelian. The Philosophers who are held by him 
in highest esteem are Zeno, Epicurus, Gassendi and Descartes. 
His notice of Descartes in the preface to the English translation 
of the work may be taken as typical of Legrand’s attitude 
towards Descartes: 


“After these was born Renatus Descartes, at la Haye, in 
France, of a Noble and Ancient Family, in the year of our Lord 
1597, who by a Method, before his Time but imperfectly known, 
restored Philosoph from the very Foundations, opening a sure 
and solid Way to Mankind into the inmost Recesses of Nature. 
He was of such a singular Genius, that he alone discovered more 
Philosophical Truths, than ever were discovered in all foregoing 
Ages. We do not go about here to give any instances of his 
Philosophical Sentiments, since this whole Work contains noth- 
ing else, but his Opinions, or what may clearly and distinctly be 
deduced from them.” 


As in the case of Descartes’ works, so also was this work of 
Legrand, the enthusiastic Franciscan disciple of Descartes, sub- 
ject to attack. In an extravagant posthumous work of the Jesuit 


. Term 
"Cf. Charles de Rémusat, Histoire de P en Angleterre (Paris: 
1875), p. ot mt M. Chaudron and F. A. nadie, Nouveau Dic- 
tionnaire H 
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scholar Pére Hardouin ** Legrand was attacked as an atheist. 
When thus attacked Legrand was in famous company, as Har- 
douin in his book made the charge of atheism against Jansen, 
Thomassin, Malebranche, Quesnel, Arnauld,. Nicolle, Silvain 
Regis, Pascal, Descartes and others.. Hardouin, in his attack on 
Legrand, even used the passage from Legrand’s theodicy which 
Arnauld had previously quoted as sound and orthodox philo- 
sophical doctrine in his long controversy with Malebranche.** 

More serious than Pere Hardouin’s attack on Legrand’s or- 
thodoxy was the decree of the Holy Office dated May 13, 1709, 
condemning the Institutio Philosophiae secundum Principia D. 
Renati Descartes and placing it on the Index of Prohibited 
Books.** The Institutio Philosophiae, together with two other 
works of Legrand’s, the Historia Naturae and the Dissertatio de 
Carentia Sensus et Cognitionis in Brutis, was translated into 
English by “one of the royal society,” if Dodd*® is to be relied 
upon. The complete title of this translation is as follows: 

An Entire Body of Philosophy According to the Principles of 
the Famous Renate Des Cartes, In Three Books. 1. The Institu- 
tion, in X Parts: 1. Logick. 2. Natural Theology. 3. Daemon- 
ology, or of Created Spirits. 4. General Physicks, or Natural 
P considered, 5. Special Natural Philoso- 

y, of the World and Heaven. 6. The four Great Bodies, Earth, 

ater, Air and Fire, and what have their rise from them; where, 
of Metals and Meteors. 7. Of Living Things in general, and in 

icular of Plants and Animals. 8. Man, in respect to his 

y. 9. Man, as to his Mind or Soul. And, 10. Ethicks, or 
Moral Philosophy, treating of Man’s right Ordering his Life. _ 
II. The History of Nature, which Illustrates the Institution, 


* Jean Hardouin, Athei Detecti in Opera Varia (Amsterdam: 1733), pp. 
207-243. Hardouin incorrectly states that Legrand his name from 
Le Grant in order to be known as “Anthony the Great”: “Cartesium 
sequuntur Cartesiani duo, praeter ceteros quos Antonius 
le Grand, et Silvanus Regis. Et ille in Anglia Latine, iste Parisiis Gallice 
scripsit. qui vero nomine Antonus le Grant appellatur, ex ordine 
agnus esse creda- 
tur... .” (p. . 

“Antonine Arnauld, Lettres . . . au Révérend Pére Malebranche, Prétre 
de VOratoire, sur les Idées générales. la Grace et VEtendue intelligible. 
Oeuvres (Paris: 1781), vol. 39, pp. 150-151. In his wre from author- 
ity against Malebranche’s doctrine of the a 0: ng Arnauld gives 


Bt. 
f N d St. Augustine. 
0. 
(Brussels, ie., 1737-1792), vol. p. 490. 
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and consists of great Variety of Experiments 
and explained by the same Principles in [X Parts, 1. Of Bodies. 
2. Of Qualities. 3. Of the Earth and Heaven. 4. Of the Earth 
Water, Fire and Air. 5. Of Things dug out of the Earth. 6. of 
Meteors. 7. Of Plants. 8. Of Animals. And, 9. Of Man. 

III. A dissertation of the Want of Sense and Knowledge in 
Brute Animals, in II Parts, giving a Mechanical Account of their 
Operations. Written Originally in Latin by the Learned An- 
thony Le Grand. Now carefully Translated from the last Cor- 
rections, Alterations, and large Additions of the Author, never 

et Published. The Whole Work Illustrated with almost an 

undred Sculptures Dispersed to such places as best admit 
thereof: All designed Drawn and Engraven Historically by good 
Artists. Besides the Figures or Schemes for the Explanation of 
the Philosophical Parts that require the same. Endeavoured to 
be so done, that it may be of Use and Delight to the Ingenious 
of both Sexes. By Richard Blome. London: Printed by Samuel 
Roycroft, and Sold by the Undertaker Richard Blome, dwelling 
in New Weld-Street, at the Green Pales, near Clare-Market, 
MDCXCIV. 

It is part of the irony of things that a minor philosopher such 
as Anthony Legrand should see his works published in so fine a 
form as this. Blome,”’ the publisher, was an energetic man 
who by means of subscriptions and benefactions issued several 
splendid works. In the case of Legrand’s book he obtained a 
hundred benefactors, among them Samuel Pepys and Sir God- 
frey Kneller. The fine plates illustrating the work are by two 
well-known late seventeenth-century artists, John Freeman and 
Lens, and were engraved by two Dutch engravers, Johannes Kip 
and M. Vander Gucht, also well known at the time. That the 
work was a success is indicated by the fact that an advertise- 
ment in the Term Catalogues for Dec., 1703, solicited subscrip- 
tions for a new edition.** 

7. Historia Naturae Variis Experimentis & Ratiociniis Elu- 
cidata secundum Principia Stabilita In Institutione Philosophiae 
Edita ab eodem Authore. London, 1673, 1680; Nuremberg, 1678, 
1680, 1702. 


“Cf. Anthony & Wood, Fasti Ozonienses (Philip Bliss ed., London: 
Ozonienses (Phili is ed., London: 1820), 


* “Le Grand’s Philosophy, ——s to the Principles of Des Cartes... . 
Price 25 Shillings in Sheets; Half me ee See pee. Not sold 

wer Proposals for both Books are to be at S. Spirit’s 
at the Bell; J. Nicholson’s at the King’s Arms in Little; W. Hawes at the 
Rose at the West end of St. Paul’s; and most other Booksellers.” Term 
Catalogues, vol. III, p. 383. 
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In this work Legrand treats of the nature of body in general 
and of various kinds of bodies; of qualities; of the origin and 
end of the world; the heavenly bodies; the sea; metals, stones, 
etc.; rain, snow, storms, etc.; plants, animals and finally man. 
All of these subjects are discussed according to the principles 
of the Cartesian system, but there are many references to other 
philosophers and scientists both ancient and modern. There is a 
wealth of illustrative material, and at the end of the English 
translation is appended an “Advertisement.” 

“There are some things taken notice of in this History of 
Nature, which probably may seem impossible to some; but the 
Author Mr. Le Grand is ready to justifie the same, as well from 
Authentick Authors, as from Natural Causes, to such as shall be 


dissatisfied therein. And the same being Printed in all the Latin 
Impressions, and so well received, there is little room left for 


any real Dispute.” 


8. Dissertatio de Carentia Sensus et Cognitionis in Brutis. 
London, 1675; Lyons, 1675; Nuremberg, 1679. 

Legrand’s thesis in this work is that 
“|, . tho’ from the Beginning of the World it hath been the 
Common received Opinion, that Brute Beasts are endowed with 
Sense and Knowledge, and consequently that they are but grad- 
ually distinguish’d from Men, A I make it no scruple in this 
Discourse, to deprive them of Those Operations, and to render 
them meer Machins, which by the furniture of Organs they are 
provided with, exert their several Actions, and perform all those 
wonderful things which most Men think can’t be done without 
Knowledge.””” 


This thoroughly Cartesian work was dedicated, in its Latin 
original, to Henry Jenkins, Legrand’s friend and tutor to young 
Henry St. John at Cambridge.*® It is very likely due to this 
fact that the work was frequently attributed to Henry Jenkins 
as Dodd notes.** That the “great paradox,” to use Wood’s 


* An Entire Boy of P y, the Preface. 

Cf. Institutio ia. cation. 

™ Dodd, op. cit., vol. III, p. 490; Deckher, Pierre Bayle’s friend and asso- 
ciate, was familiar with Legrand’s works and for a time thought that the 
Dissertatio de Carentia Sensus et Cognitionis in Brutis and Legrand’s other 
Cartesian writing were the works of a member of the Royal Society who 
was also a professor at Oxford. Johannis Deckherrus, De Scriptis A De- 
spotis, Peeudoepigraphis et Suppositie Conjecturae. Ed. 3 (Amsterdam: 
1686). Bayle knew Legrand’s mechanistic work and refers to it in his 
article on jus. Cf. Pierre Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique. 
Ed. 11 (Amsterdam: 1740). 
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phrase,** that was the thesis of the Dissertatio de Carentia 
Sensus et Cognitionis in Brutis should meet opposition was to be 
expected. Thus when Blome published his English translation 
in 1694 he dedicated it to Sir Henry Hobart in the following 
terms: 
The Authors Opinion in relation to Brute Animals, as dis- 
coursed of in this ensuing Tract, being an Opinion not commonly 
received; requires the Protection and Patronage of some Person, 
Eminent for his Ponape? -- and one whose high Reputation may 
defend the ainst the cavelling Critick, and wrangling 
Disputant. For r this , Sir, ’tis that I have selected You 
from amidst the number of those Ingenious Persons, I have the 
honour of knowing, as reasonably believing, You who are allowed 
by all that are so happy to get acquainted with You, to be Ex- 
celling in the ingenious performance of Learning, may, by Your 
favouring that Opinion, if not totally recommen ‘it as an uncon- 
troverted Position, yet stamp it so, as to make it currect with the 


Ingenious. 


In his preface to the English translation of his works pub- 
lished in 1694, Legrand mentions a French translation of the 
Dissertatio: “. . . the last having also been translated into 
French by Monsieur de Villemesmes, then Counsellor to the pres- 
ent French King.” It does not appear that this French transla- 
tion was ever published. 

That the work was the occasion of some discussion and op- 
position in Germany is evidenced by the fact that it was the 
subject of a disputation at Leipzig in 1676." 

9. Apologia pro Renato Des-Cartes Contra Samuelem Parke- 
rum, 8.T .P. Archidiaconum Cantuariensem Instituta & Adornata. 
London, 1679, 1682; Nuremberg, 1681. 

As the name of this work indicates, it is directed against 
Samuel Parker’s criticism of Descartes’s philosophy as being in 
part “grosly atheistical and destructive of religion.”** This 


“Cf. Wood, Athenae Oxzonienses, vol. IV. col. 233. Writing of Legrand’s 
works Wood states that he is “. . . author of . . Thirdly a small piece in 
tw. maintaining a great paradox, called De Carentia Sensus et Cognitionis 
in . 


tione Physica Indultu Facultatis Benya Lipsiensis a Praeside M. 
Johanne Cypriano .. . et Respondente Christophoro Porschio. . . . a.d. 26. 
April 1676 Bropuonabitur (Leipsig: 1676.) 
Cf. Wood, cit. 
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work was condemned by the Church by a Decree of the Holy 
Office dated April 24, 1719, and placed on the Index of Pro- 
hibited Books.** In the year following its appearance a reply 
to Legrand’s book was published by Edmund Elys,** a clergy- 
man of the Church of England and a prolific writer on theo- 
logical subjects. 

10. Curiosus Rerum abditarum Arcanorum Perscru- 
tator. Sive Compendium rerum jucundarum, & memorabilium, 
in quo Naturae Arcana, multae rerum Sympathiae & Antipa- 
thiae, & Authoris Observationes reserantur. Nuremberg, 1681; 
Frankfort, 1681. 

The title of this work is indicative of its nature. An anony- 
mous German translation entitled Erforscher der Natur was pub- 
lished in 1681 at Nuremberg by Johann Zieger who had pre- 
viously published its Latin Original and five other works by 
Legrand.** 

11. Jacobi Rohaulti Tractatus Physicus Gallice Emissus Et 
Recens Latinitate donatus per Th. Bonetum D. M. Cum Ani- 
madversionibus Antoni Le Grand. London, 1682; Amsterdam, 
1691. 

Jacques Rohault, the Cartesian physicist, published his Traité 
de physique in Paris in 1671. This work was translated into 
Latin by Théophile Bonnet and it was Bonnet’s Latin transla- 
tion that Legrand annotated and published in London in 1682. 

12. Historia Sacra a Mundi Ezordio ad Constantini Magni 
Imperium Deducta. London, 1685; Herborn, 1686. 

13. Missae Sacrificitum Neo-mystis succincte expositum. Lon- 
don, 1695. 

The present writer has not as yet been able to locate a copy 
of this work. It is given here on the authority of Dodd, who 
mentions it in his Church History ** and also in his Certamen 
Utriusque Eccesiae.** In the latter work, Legrand is number 


Sindee Prohibited Books, p. 200 
eophilus rgius, Europaeisches Buche-Lezicon 
(Leipzig: 1742), Part II, p. 167; tain Gottlieb Joecher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrter-Lezicon (Leipaig: 17560), art. “Le Grand.” 


* Charles Dodd, 
* Charles Dodd, Dodd’ Cortamen Utriusque Eeclesiee: 
=e Catholics and Protestants, since the Reformation 
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191 in the list of Catholic writers. His “dignity” is given as 
“learned Franciscan” and the treatise put down as his chief 
apologetic work is called De Sacrificio Missae. Dodd does not 
name a particular Protestant adversary for Legrand, as he does 
in the case of most of the other writers that he lists. 

14. Dissertatio De Ratione Cognoscendi et Appendix De Mu- 
tatione Formali Cum Castigationibus Errorum, Calumniarum, 
Praevaricationum, quibus J.S. in Duobus Libris, quorum Prior 
Methodus Sciendi, Alter Solida Philosophia intitulatur, Carte- 
sium, Malebranchium, Ideistas, quos Vocat, Omnes, Immo et 
Aristotelem, si nom Deum Ipsum, multa cum Futilitate, nec 
minore Fastu, nuperrime Adortus est. London, 1698. 

This final work published by Legrand during his lifetime ap- 
peared in the year before his death. The “J.S.” referred to is 
John Sergeant, an English priest who in the course of his long 
life wrote many works, mainly controversial.“° Dodd refers 
to Legrand’s controversy with Sergeant and gives its character 
in these works: “He had frequent contests, towards the latter 
end of his days, with mr. John Sergeant, concerning the nature 
of Ideas, and other Metaphysical matters; which were man- 


aged with great warmth on both sides.” ** Sergeant was not the 
man to let Legrand’s Dissertatio go unanswered and in the same 
year, 1698, published a long rejoinder which is as vigorous in 
contents as its title would indicate. 


Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


(To be continued) 


Charles Dodd, op. cit 
“Gillon, op. Cf. also: M. V. Hay, The Jesuits 


and the Popish Plot (London: 1934). 

“ Ideae Cartesianae Ad Lydium Veritatis Lapidem (Terminorum scilicet 
Connexionem) poonene Ubi Dissertatio ingeniosi admodum Viri, D. An- 
tonti Le Grand, Ratione Cognoscendi, ac Appendie ejusdem De For 
mali Mutatione, Principtis esse Destitutae imo Primis Intellectus Principus 

oppositae Demonstrantur; & Virulentae quas intorquet Calumniae amice 
Siesta. Authore J. 8. (London: 1698). 


IS MODERN CULTURE DOOMED?—III 


THe CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF MODERN ANTITRADITIONAL OR 
MATERIALISTIC CULTURE 


When we study modern Western culture attentively, we are 
struck by its numerous antimonies and contradictions, Along- 
side living faith and high spirituality, on equal footing with 
them, we find the cult of the body and unbelief. Co-existent 
with the worship of gold, egoism, hedonism and unbridled sex- 
ualism, we find voluntary poverty, heroic sacrifice, purity, in- 
corruptibility of morals, asceticism. We meet men of firm 
character and peaceful mind, men who are inwardly happy, 
living side by side with fickle-minded, dissatisfied, joyless per- 
sons infected with pessimism. These contradictions result from 
the intermixing of two cultures: the traditional and the anti- 
traditional. Because of their fundamental disparity, the differ- 
ences between them are necessarily marked. 

Each has its distinctive features and, thanks to this, it is easy 
to distinguish the one from the other. 

As regards the characteristics of antitraditional or material- 
istic culture, with which we are concerned in the present chapter, 
it is necessary to point out that some of these are also observ- 
able in the individual culture of people who, though thoroughly 
indoctrinated with materialistic principles, have not broken com- 
pletely from traditional culture. Such persons normally live 
their lives in keeping with said principles, quite unconcerned 
about the grave inconsistencies of their position. Persons of 
this sort often do more harm than downright materialists; 
for, having free access to the camp of traditional culture, they 
are able to smuggle into it the elements of discord and so weaken 
its defenses. Since, therefore, the principles they have espoused 
and seek to propagate are directly or indirectly hostile to the 
basic ideals of traditional culture, these flag-switchers ought by 
all means to take the side to which they really belong and fight 
openly under the banner of materialistic culture. 

The characteristics of modern materialistic culture may be di- 
vided into four groups or kinds corresponding to four ways of 
analysing the typical exponent of the culture in question. To 
the first group we assign the features arising from his general 
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circumstances, powers, and personal attitude. In the second, we 
classify features symptomatic of his relation to the reality sur- 
rounding him, regardless of whether said reality be considered 
in whole or in part. The third group will comprise the features 
distinguishable by analysis of the antitraditionalist’s ideals. The 
fourth will include the features characteristic of his mental 
qualities and psychic state. 


I. THE FEATURES OF MODERN MATERIALISTIC CULTURE DISCOVERABLE 
BY ANALYSIS OF THE MODERNIST WITH REFERENCE TO HIMSELF 


An analysis of modern man proves that he is primarily anthro- 
pocentric. Wherever he is able to assert his will and personality, 
he is sure to show the following earmarks of modern material- 
istic culture: anthropocentrism, autonomism, and individualism. 


1. Anthropocentrism 


Anthropocentrism not only occupies the forefront among the 
characteristic features of modern materialistic culture but con- 
stitutes the source of all the other characteristics we perceive 
in it. This feature expresses itself in a complete reversal of the 
order obtaining in traditional culture. Whereas, in the latter, 
God is the center of everything that exists and the highest motive 
of all human activity, in the former man occupies the place of 
God. He is, as it were, the sun around which everything re- 
volves. By a single act of his independent will, he sets at naught 
the appeal of the inspiring ideals for which the human heart has 
striven down through the turmoil of centuries. He cannot bear 
to see the least luster radiate from any source other than him- 
self. He acknowledges no being higher than himself. In the 
sheen of his own splendor he wishes to eclipse all other light, 
putting it into shade and consigning it to utter darkness. He 
makes everything dance dizzily around himself. Oblivious to 
the true purpose of his existence, this animalistic Caliban spins 
round forever in a vertiginous whirl. He wraps himself up in a 
cocoon-wise in a world of his own making, surrounding himself 
with an impervious carapace through which no soaring thought 
of his can pierce to wing its way into the boundless beyond— 
into the never-to-be-measured reaches of infinity. He exalts, 
honors, worships only his individual self. That which is de- 
tached from himself has for him not the slightest interest or 
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value. In the realm of sense and in the world of the thought; in 
the sphere of his emotions and tendencies; in everything to which 
his will inclines, in all that motivates his actions, he sees mir- 
rored only his own “Ego”—only his own personality. 

In the decisions of his will this anthropocentric bias shows it- 
self as autonomism; in his intellectual views it takes the form 
of individualism and egocentrism. 


2. Autonomism 


Autonomism, like the whole of modern materialistic culture, 
had to pass through successive stages before reaching its present 
state of development. The first evidence of it is found in Prot- 
estantism—in the unlimited liberty the reformationists gave to do 
evil no less than upright deeds. This boundless freedom was the 
practical corollary logically resulting from Luther’s affirmation 
of the complete corruption of human nature, the impossibility 
of avoiding sins and the sufficiency for salvation of Christ’s 
atonement without the necessity of cooperating by means of good 
deeds. Next we find it in the philosophy of Kant and his school, 
in which autonomism as the Categorical Imperative takes on a 
new form. In the realm of morals, man becomes a law unto 
himself; prompted by his sense of duty, he steers a course 
charted according to ideals set up by himself alone. All ex- 
ternal motives, whether they proceed from other people or 
even from God Himself, are excluded. In its final phase, auton- 
omism appears as a spiritual state grounded in the consciousness 
of absolute freedom of action and in an idolatrous worship of 
one’s own will which, though subject to caprice and tossed to 
and fro by passions, comes to be regarded as the sole founda- 
tion of morality. 

Modern man inhaling deeply of the heady fumes of material- 
istic culture begins to look upon himself as lord paramount and 
will pay heed to no one but himself. He does whatever he con- 
siders to be advantageous, whatever he likes, whatever he wishes 
to do. Everything that suits his will is, to his view, morally 
permissible and even good. His audacity in asserting every- 
where his own will is stretched at times to the uttermost limit. 
Instances in point are Dietrich Heinrich Kerler and Nicolai 
Hartmann, proponents of the so-called “postulatory atheism,” 
who proclaim that God cannot exist; for, if He did, He would 
limit man’s will-power and frustrate it in the enaction of its own 
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laws within the sphere of ethics. Certainly, an autonomism 
more extreme and overbearing than this is inconceivable. 
Autonomism, acknowledging no authority and restrained by 
no law, has proved to be extremely pernicious in its effects. The 
animal instincts in human nature, hitherto repressed, have been 
allowed to override sane reason. They have crept into literature 
and art; they have entered the family; they have encroached 
upon social life and private life. Everywhere their overruling 
force manifests itself unmistakably in the wake of havoc that it 
leaves behind. Anarchy, racketeering, and banditry, violent and 
unscrupulous imposition of one man’s will upon others, feverish 
efforts to humor each passing whim, to follow the wildest fancies, 
to gratify every sudden impulse—often at the cost of human life 
itself and of grave social disorders—these are but some of the 
disastrous results of this vicious, reckless, unbridled autonomism. 


3. Individualism 


Closely akin to autonomism is individualism. In flagrant dis- 
regard of all tradition and the rest of the world about him, our 
modern materialist insists upon self-expression and does so not 
only in the matter of acquisition, but all along the line. His 
individualism manifests itself in a chronic dislike for the past, 
in a strong inclination to destroy all that human genius has 
created in previous centuries, in persistent proposals to construct 
something quite new, upon which the innovator hopes to impress 
the distinctive stamp of his individual self. All means that sub- 
serve this ambition are lawful and good. 

Typical representatives of this individualism were Max Stirner 
and Friedrich Nietzsche. Both ruthlessly exalted their “ego,” 
their selfishness, their personal interests above even the highest 
values to which mankind can aspire. Indeed, they strove to 
destroy these values utterly so as to secure a supreme and un- 
shared mastery for themselves, built upon the ruins of the exist- 
ing spiritual culture. Unfurling the banner of revolt in the face 
of all authority both secular and religious, nay, even in the face 
of God Himself, they selfishly insisted upon universal recogni- 
tion of their own alleged rights, whilst they themselves proceeded 
to fling all consideration for others to the winds. 

Nothing availed to deter them from this revolt. It became 
the substance and veriest necessity of their lives. Its bare recol- 
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lection, the mere thought of the separatism, to which they were 
committed in consequence of having dissociated themselves from 
others and from other people’s ideals, filled them with transports 
of joy. Projecting themselves into the future and allowing their 
imagination to run ahead into the vistas of times to come, they 
reveled in the thought that the future was bound to bring the 
choicest of fruits, after their own heart, and derived from these 
fanciful previews the inspiration and encouragement for new 
efforts. 

Let us listen to some statements of these individualists—these 
isolated men. 

Stirner writes thus: “I am the greatest egoist; what is de- 
tached from me does not concern me. . . . I am entitled to every- 
thing I have strength to take. .. . Every being superior to me, 
whether it be God or man, weakens my feeling of separateness 
and pales only in the light of my sense of isolation.” Hence, 
in his opinion, it behooves one to destroy such beings and to 
wreck all sacred ideals. At the same time, one should strive 
to supplant those superior beings, by putting himself in their 
place, nay, by using them as stepping-stones or rungs of a ladder, 
in order to exalt himself above everything that might have the 
least value for others. 

Only after crushing under foot both people and their ideals 
can one become the supreme, sovereign, and independent master. 
“When you have demolished that which is sacred,” states Stir- 
ner, “then you have made it your own.”” 

“I wish to be everything that I can be and I want to have 
everything that I can have. If others are similar and have similar 
things, what is that to me? . . . If the State is a community of 
people and not a fellowship of separate persons, each of whom 
considers only himself, then the State cannot exist without mor- 
ality and must uphold morality. Therefore, both of us, I and 
the State, are foes of each other. As an egoist, the good of this 
human community does not affect my heart: I offer it nothing, 
I enjoy only what it has to offer; but in order to enjoy it to the 
full, I aa transform it so that it becomes my own possession 
and my own creation, that is, I destroy it and in its place I 


1“Jedes héhere Wesen iiber mir, sei es Gott, sei es der Mensch, schwiicht 
das Gefiihl meiner Einzigkeit und erbleicht erst vor der Sonne dieses 
Bewusstseins.” (Max Stirner, Der Einzige und Sein Eigenthum, Leipzig 


; 
*“Wenn Du das Heilige verzehrst, hast Du’s sum Eigenen gemacht.” 
(Stirner, op. cit., p. 128.) 
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create a union of egoists. .. . I am a species unto myself, I have 
no norm, no ed no pattern . . what concern of mine is 
. My interests are based on no particular 


Having annihilated people and everything they value, one 
should resort to violence, to any and every means, to achieve 
one’s purpose of raising oneself to the highest peak of egoism 
and acquiring thereby the fullest. satisfaction. “A rock—says 
Stirner—which stands in my way, I circle until such a time as 
I find sufficient powder to blow it up; the laws of a nation I elude 
until I muster up strength enough to overthrow them.”* 

Nietzsche voices similar opinions, except that he supplements 
them by recurring to Darwin’s theory of the survival of the fit- 
test, to the law of forces making for the progress of humanity, 
and to his own views on the noble culture of the mind, in which 
he divests the mind of all that constitutes its power and differen- 
tiates it from matter by confining man’s mental range to earth. 
He despises Christianity, he rejects its morality based on love 
and sympathy, calling it the morality of weaklings—the morality 
of the throng which he loathes. He contrasts it with the moral- 
ity of brute force, pointing to the latter as the means of rising to 
power on the backs of others and of imposing one’s will upon 
everybody else. 

He exalts himself above good and evil. He erases the line of 
separation between them and aims at a radical re-valuation of 
all values. Everything that humanity has hitherto revered and 
cherished, every form of goodness, every ideal of virtue, he is 
resolved to destroy. He would lay it all in dust and ashes. Then 
depositing the last vestiges in an earthen urn and lifting that up 
above his head, he would fain, from the height of his aristocrat- 
ism, dash it down with all his strength, so that the container 
might be shattered and its contents strewn to the four winds. 
With the air of a titan, unrestrained in his mad career, he ex- 
claims in the exaltation of consummate pride: “If there were 
gods, how could I stand not being one myself; and so, there are 
no gods.” Thus, he sees only himself, and magnifies his personal 


* Stirner, op 235-239-241 

‘“Binen 44% Steht, umgehe ich solange, bis ich 
Pulver genug ihn su sprengen; die Gesetze eines Volkes umgehe 
Jech, bia Ich Kraft goeammelt babe, sie su stiirzen.” (Stirner, op cit., p. 
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worth beyond measure. With a monster’s foot he tramples upon 


the rabble rejoicing to see the havoc he has wrought.* 

Of this Nietzschean individualism Leopold Ziegler’s view is in 
some measure a complement. According to the latter, man, after 
scuttling his belief in God, ought to take God’s place and recog- 
nize in himself the highest good and the sole purpose of his own 
acts. This self-idolatry should become the source of all religious- 
ness, because all that he formerly referred and ascribed to God 
he will henceforth regard as homage due to himself. Therefore, 
though an atheist, Ziegler calls himself a religious man, a pious 
godless man.° 

Though the individualism of materialistic culture is not ex- 
pressed by all its adherents in precisely the same way as Stirner, 
Nietzsche or Ziegler voice it, nevertheless it is undeniable that in 
these thinkers it reveals most clearly its main characteristic: a 
complete break with tradition and the elevation of the egoistic 
self above everything else. 

Individualism has intruded everywhere and has left its imprint 
in every walk of human life. 

In the sciences it has exalted and made a god of individual 
reason, endowing the latter with an unlimited ability to discover 
truths and esteeming it as some infallible oracle. In literature 
and the fine arts, individualism appeals to animal instincts, fan- 


ning the passions to flame and inculcating the most perverse 


maxims. In ethics it loosens and disturbs all moral bonds. It 
breaks forcibly into human hearts and tries to tear out by the 
roots the greatest obstacle to its otherwise unobstructed head- 
way—faith. It aims to subjugate human souls completely. In 
economic life it develops a monstrous power in the form of indi- 
vidual or State capitalism, which, marching through streams of 
sweat and blood, enslaves the thronging millions. In political 
and social life it begets anarchy and tyranny. 


It is loath to leave any sphere of human activity intact. And 


to insure for itself easy success, it takes on various disguises 
and assumes new forms and color, but in its intimate essence it 
remains always itself. 

Naturally, the fruits of the victory gained by unrestrained 
individualism cannot be shared by all. They are usually timidly 


‘Friedrich Nietzsche, Also sprach Zaratustra, III ed. Leipzig 1893; 


i Gut und Bése, III ed., Leipzig, 1894. 
Dor Cestaltwandel der’ Gdtter, III ed. Leipsig 1922. 
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enjoyed by a favored few. The rest, willy-nilly, must accept the 
bitter lot of slaves. 


Il. FEATURES CONSEQUENT UPON MAN’S RELATION TO REALITY. 

Man associated with antitraditional culture subordinates him- 
self to the reality of the world in his own way. First, he acknowl- 
edges and appropriates from it only what suits his tendencies 
and preferences, rejecting all else as wholly unnecessary or abso- 
lutely worthless. From this immense store of values, he selects 
but a small assortment of petty values. Next, wishing to extract 
the most he can for himself from the world of matter, he enlists 
the services of machinery, often to the extent of subordinating 
his own life to mechanical laws. Finally, in regard to the reality 
of God, he professes downright unbelief, which often takes the 
form of antitheism. In relation to his fellow man, he steers a 
course conformable to egoistic motives. Solidarity merely as- 
sists him to clear the way for the realization of his own selfish 
ends. Thus, limitarianism, mechanization, atheism, egoism, and 
solidarity result as so many corollaries from the materialistic 
view of man’s relation to reality. 

1. Limitariani 

The world we inhabit has two aspects: the external and the 
internal. The first embraces the world of phenomena, the second 
consists of the essence of all that exists within us and around us. 
Modern man acknowledges only the first, the phenomenal side 
of the world. The internal side, the essential one, is wholly un- 
known to him. He has lost the power of piercing the phenomenal 
veil of things and penetrating to the permanent natures and 
causal relations that invisibly underlie reality’s outer garment 
of fleeting phenomena. Enveloped in the fogs of prejudice and 
the fumes of worldly passions, his mind apprehends only those 
things that affect his senses. The inexpressibly beautiful and 
incalculably rich transcendental world comprising God, human 
souls and all that is deeper than the surface, all that surpasses 
the world of sense, is for him a sealed book. The reality he knows 
and acknowledges to exist independently of himself is but a mere 
fragment of the whole. It is no more than the fag-end of the 
universal fabric. The universe bereft of its suprasensible bonds 
appears to him as a banal jumble of juxtaposed phenomena. 
Everything in it has an accidental character and is subject to 
incessant change. One event follows upon another without cause; 
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nature has no goalward trends. The limitarian considers the 
whole order of the world, which so astonishes and delights us, to 
to be the mechanical outeome of blind chance. Even when he 
does admit the existence of causes accounting for this order, 
he either loops them in a closed circuit, from which the influence 
of a supreme cause is shut out, or else takes refuge in the 
futility of an endless regress. 

Thus, to the materialistic eye, the real world appears to be 
some queer, mis-shapen creature, a mangled and scalped corpse 
in which, by reason of its manifold deformities, one finds it diffi- 
cult to make out so much as one distinct feature. 

This procrustean mutilation of reality—this evisceration of 
what constitutes its innermost essence, its greatest value, and its 
whole significence, is just as manifest in current philosophy as 
it is in the various branches of science and the arts. The materi- 
alist’s philosophy is a prohibition-ideology which limits thought 
exclusively to the representation of the external side of the world 
according to some simple general principle. In the sciences it 
evades all arduous difficulties and discourages all daring ultra- 
phenomenal flights. Works in literature and art are consequently 
without depth, lacking in profound thought and destitute of 
high ideals. 

Wherever materialism has found soil for its growth, limitari- 
anism and the narrow bourns it imposes upon the world are in 
glaring evidence. But this mutilation of reality, this cramping 
limitarianism with its ideological strait-jacket, is nowhere more 
apparent than in human life. How poor and anaemic the latter 
has become! Deprived of all its charm and beauty, it has 
dwindled to a drab existence guided solely by the impressions of 
the senses; in the whirling stream of experiences it drifts along 
aimlessly, soullessly, borne on by a tide that carries with it merely 
the body and its appetites. Modern man never plumbs the depths 
of his own soul. This deeper stratum of his being is to him utterly 
unknown; for he himself has deliberately closed the shaft that 
leads to it. He has never fathomed, he has never experienced, 
what it is to be a full-fledged man, nor has he the faintest inkling 
of what it means to live an integral human life. 

Thus limitarianism, which passes as the smart materialistic 
pose, constricts reality within its narrow bounds and, at the same 
time, depletes and impoverishes the whole of human life. 

ANDREW KRzZESINSKI. 
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EDUCATING THE NOVICE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

This short treatise on teaching is written for our young Sisters, 
especially those who are beginning their teaching career. Such 
may be helped to start their work with a little more confidence 
after reading these pages. When difficulties arise and they 
vaguely try to define them, a glance at this little manual may 
give them a clue to the situation or suggest some method of 
approach to the solution of the difficulty. This brief compilation 
of the principles of teaching, child psychology, and supervision 
is meant for nothing more than a finger-post along the way of 
teaching. The best it can do is point out the danger spots and 
direct the way to success. All will have to achieve their own 
success, once the way has been discovered. Good will and nor- 
mal intelligence can, with the help of the Holy Ghost, do what 
genius alone cannot accomplish. 

I 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 
In the child is the whole man with the promise of future virtue 
and consequent happiness to those about him. His whole life is in 
his infancy as the fruit is in the flower—Rev. Francois Delaplace, 
CSP S. 

We as educators are entrusted with children. These little 
ones are of varying ages and ranks of life, of varying intelli- 
gence and nationalities, of varying degrees of health and moral 
goodness, but they are all flowers from God’s garden, placed in 
our hands to be matured into the heavenly fruit of grace and 
sanctity. We are the workmen sent out at all hours to labor 
for the Master in these vast fields of his earthly kingdom. 

Diversified as may seem the allotted tasks, they are really 
but one, educating with a view to forming Christian men and 
women. Education—the drawing out and developing the best 
that is in the child, physically, spiritually, intellectually. The 
school is a “novitiate of Christianity,” and all things taught 
must develop the young child into an intelligently practical 
Catholic. 

All three phases of the educational process are important 
though in different degrees. As to health and bodily vigor we 
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cannot forget the adage of the ancients, “a sound mind in a 
sound body.” It is true that many a handicapped body has 
housed a brilliant intellect and a noble soul, but they were the 
exception and not the rule. Body and soul being as intimately 
united as they are, it is important to foster the health and well- 
being of our pupils. Is not the body the temple of the Holy 
Ghost and should one willingly or negligently see flaws remain 
therein? 

In the creation of His earthly kingdom God designed infinite 
varieties of beauty nor did He confine them to one substance or 
one place. Whether one travels to this or to that continent, to 
this or to that climate, God’s magnificent beauties are there, in 
the sky by day and by night, in the vegetation of the land, in 
the grace and power of the animals, in the color and flight of 
the birds, in the majesty of the sea, in the beauty of minerals 
and precious jewels, in all things even the tiniest; witness the 
fragile lace and symmetry of a snowflake. But the most perfect 
thing of God’s creation is the intellect and soul of man. Nothing 
superior can be found. With what zeal, then, ought we not culti- 
vate the gifts of these little ones? There is no listing the talents 
that might be tucked away in the undeveloped child. Who 
guessed a child of seven would one day be the architect of a 
magnificent cathedral, or fill the art galleries with his paintings, 
or plan the city parks with their natural beauties to delight 
the eye, or stage the mighty drama of life, or fill the air with 
music? Who could foretell this little child would be a Gregory 
to reform the church, an Ignatius to teach the world, a Cath- 
erine of Sienna to change the history of the ages, or a valiant 
mother patiently carving the features of Christ on the plastic 
life of her growing child? We often ignore the hidden talents 
of a child, and sometimes do we not take for granted that a less 
fortunate background can be productive of no good results? 
Great names could be cited to disprove the supposition. 

Therefore, in what regards the intellect, greatest care should 
be given to develop the child. Habits of study, properly moti- 
vated, should lead to mastery of subject matter. No part of the 
curriculum can afford to be slighted on the plea of unimpor- 
tance. An unknown fundamental fact is a flaw in the founda- 
tion of the intellectual structure and, whereas one flaw may pass 
- unnoticed, too many will prove the destruction of the whole. | 
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In the Gospel we read the story of the Annunciation, how the 
Holy Ghost overshadowed Mary and she became the Mother of 
God. The Holy Ghost is still active; he is not dead and we 
should realize the fact. We, too, must become mothers of God, 
in the sense that we must bring forth spiritual children, destined 
to be other Christs—“alter Christi” as St. Paul says. We must 
accomplish this in the school. If the school is to be the “novi- 
tiate of Christianity” and if our children are to become Christian 
men and women, we must teach them to use their health and 
intellect for the cause of Christ. They must not only be Cath- 
olics, they must be practical Catholics, intelligently practical 
Catholics with a clear knowledge of what they believe and why 
they believe it. They must know where they come from, where 
they are going, and the road on which they must travel. They 
must have the will, the courage to stay on the road and pass up 
the cool, inviting lanes with their signposts “To happiness.” 

Religion alone with its ideals and helps can direct this earthly 
going to its glorious end, the Eternal Beatific Vision of God. It 
behooves us to make religion what it is, the most profound study 
in the curriculum, the most interesting and delightful, the last 
lesson the children will want to omit. And how easy, then, to 
form ideals, to show their potency in developing will power and 
achieving success. How easy, then, to convince pupils that posi- 
tion, wealth and fame are not the highest good, that there is 
nothing nobler or more satisfying than “to seek first the king- 
dom of God and His justice.” This is the end and aim of all 
true education. Nowhere do I find it summed up better than 
in Cardinal Newman’s prayer. 

“Dear Jesus, help me spread thy fragrance everywhere. Flood 
my soul with Thy spirit and light. Penetrate and possess my 
whole being so utterly that my whole life may be only a radiance 
of Thine. Shine through me and be so in me that every soul I 
come in contact with may feel Thy presence in my soul. Let them 
look up and see no longer me, but only Jesus.” 


II 
THE MAKING OF CHARACTER 


A character is defined as a distinctive mark or engraving 
stamped or carved on a substance. This definition is equally 
true in what concerns human character. It is the mark or en- 


graving of temperament stamped on fundamental traits. It is 
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the sum total of a person’s qualities based on temperament as a 
result of training and discipline, especially of the discipline 
called self-discipline. 

Though the old classification of temperaments, as drawn up 
by the ancients, has been largely discarded, still much can be 
learned from their division into sanguine, choleric, melancholy, 
and phlegmatic types. No one person is wholly one type; he is 
compounded of all four with one or two predominating. Tem- 
perament as here used is a combination of qualities, desirable 
and undesirable, which play on the feelings and the will. In 
other words, it is a set-up of qualities that are strong deter- 
minants of a person’s conduct. Possibly the following character 
tower will be a help in clarifying the formation of character. 


FUNDAMENTAL TRAITS 


As previously said, character is determined by temperament 
stamped on fundamental traits. By the latter we mean those 
driving powers and emotions common to all men, such as love, 
hate, pride, ambition, jealousy, altruism, self-expression, etc. 
In every individual one of these fundamental traits predomi- 
nates and acts as a spur throughout the whole of life. A busi- 
ness man may be dominated by love of power or love of money; 
an actress by love of fame; a parent by love of child; a villain 
by jealousy; a religious by a personal love of God. Yet all 
people dominated by the same fundamental trait are not alike. 
All nuns are not so many peas in a pod, though love is the 
dynamic force of all their lives. On the contrary, there are no 
two alike, and this is where temperament comes in. 

Each temperament is good in itself, has its advantages and 
disadvantages and is capable of developing into a strong or weak 
character according as one or another trait predominates. To 
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facilitate the classification, qualities will be listed in columns 
and those qualities denoting strength or weakness checked. 

The sanguine temperament displays superficial excitability 
without durability. The child abandons himself to varying 
impressions and much activity without any perseverance. 


Advantages 


stic (strong) 


Imaginative 
Devoted 
Entertaining 
Generous 


appy Love of pleasure (weak) 


This type should be trained to concentration. The child 
should associate with only the best characters and make it a 
point that all work undertaken be done thoroughly and com- 
pletely. His inclination to exaggerate should be curbed and his 
love of good things (candy, children’s “treasures”) watched, 
that he be not tempted to pilfer. Mary Magdalene was of this 
temperament. 

The choleric temperament is distinguished by deep excitabil- 
ity of feeling and sagacious understanding for everything that 
furthers self-interest. 


Advantages Disadvantages 


Energetic Quick-tempered 
Constant Domineering 


Determined Self-willed 
Systematic Cold of affection (weak) 


Persevering Proud 
Sincere Ambitious (strong) 
Truthful Disobedient 


Discreet Revengeful 


A motivating thought as a guide will serve to direct these chil- 
dren, especially if an occasional word of praise is forthcoming. 
Heroic virtue can be expected from them if the teacher com- 
mands their respect. St. Paul was choleric. 

The melancholy temperament can be discerned by slowness of 
excitability, absorption in self, and a preference for quiet. 
Crowds are not attractive to such as these. 


Disadvantages 
Thoughtless 
Taikative 
Retortive 
Inconstant 
Roguish 
Sensual 
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Advantages Disadvantages 
Pious Morose 
Idealistic Obstinate 
Heroic (strong) Discontented (weak) 
Patient Clam-like 
Resigned Critical 
Intelligent Hesitative 
Profound thinker Inclined to scrupulosity 
Calm reasoner Inclined to deep antipathies 


Being fond of seclusion, this child must be stimulated to mix 
with others. He should be constantly occupied and trained to 
avoid criticism, depression, and antipathies. His religious nature 
can be aroused and he may develop great confidence in God 
and a real love for prayer, as did the Little Flower. 

The phlegmatic temperament is evidenced by slow excitability, 
without depth, no inclination for activity and no strength of 
passion or capacity for friendship. 


Advantages Disadvantages 
Prudent 
Patient Negligent 


Peaceable Irresponsible 
Gentle Stubborn (strong) 
Self-controlled Mentally dull 
Physically dull 
Lover of convenience 
Yielding (weak) 


Not being inclined to work, a phlegmatic child should be 
given his task in smaller portions. He should be spurred on to 
acquire energy and develop an interest in his companions. Asso- 
ciations with energetic comrades and the reading of live biog- 
raphies would prove useful in shaking his lethargic attitude. 
These children seldom cause trouble but they never reach great 
heights. This is probably why I can recall no phlegmatic saint. 

Going back to the character tower we find class habits, which 
are simply those traits developed by persons of the same class 
or profession, or occupation. Doubtless, some of the class habits 
of a pupil are freedom from responsibility and worry, a desire 
for play, willingness to follow instruction, a keen sense of humor, 
and love of competition. 

Personal habits are concerned with the individual and are in 
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large measure the result of home training—habits of orderliness, 
cleanliness, truthfulness, punctuality, politeness, etc. 

Mannerisms are so individual that no two persons are alike 
in that respect. One boy has a peculiar toss of the head when 
he laughs; his sister wrinkles her nose instead; one nervously 
pulls his tie; another rubs together the toes of his shoes; one 
chews his tongue when he writes; another traces the circumfer- 
ence of his mouth. Some mannerisms are really pleasant and 
becoming, others silly or embarrassing, often displeasing to the 
neighbor. In the latter case they should be corrected. 

With this analysis of character a teacher should be better able 
to understand her pupils and help them along the way. 


III 


WHY CHILDREN DO NOT BEHAVE 


Few children are bad but all children are prone to mischief, 
and the great majority have sufficient life and energy to keep 
the teacher busy matching her wits with theirs. Almost without 
exception children are fair and, when squarely confronted with 
their plots, by a teacher who has a normal sense of humor, they 
will good naturedly admit being beaten at their game and will 
settle down to work with a grinning remark such as, “You're 
too sly, Sister.” However, there are some things that bring 
naughtiness out in children, and knowing this in advance may 
prevent trouble. 

1. Resentment against a teacher often ensues when the child 
is not permitted to follow his impulsive urges. The following 
unwholesome responses are likely to result: arguing, disrespect, 
stubbornness, irritability, whining. When a child is thwarted 
he has few mental interests to turn to. He has no philosophy 
of life to act as a safety valve. If an urge is blocked, the child 
must be helped to substitute another. As many interests as 
possible must be developed so that self-control and poise and 
freedom from moods become habits. 

2. Thwarted children sometimes say nothing but create an- 
other outlet for themselves such as running away, dishonesty, 
deceit, poor sportsmanship. Should fear of being caught and 
punished follow such little escapades, habits of premeditated 
lying, unabashed denial of guilt, and blaming others are sure 
to be built up. The remedies suggested in the previous para- 
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graph, backed up with serious talks on grace and the sacra- 
ments should be effected. Teach the child that the sacraments 
are the channel of grace established by Our Lord Himself, to 
help us in just such difficulties, and are the surest means of help 
and happiness. Many a child has been stopped on a downward 
career by judicious instruction about the sacraments, and help 
in receiving them with devotion and profit. 

3. Failure to build a program of virtue development opposed 
to children’s faults. The job of the parent and the teacher is 
to equip the child to meet life’s situations. The best preparation 
for the future is to help the child meet his present tasks, his 
daily duties, his school life situations manfully and successfully. 
Direction must tend to that end and the wise teacher will soon 
learn that the art of governing children is to manage the will 
without provoking resistance, yet without yielding to whims and 
caprices. The work is slow and requires much prayer to avoid 
softness on the one hand and rigidity on the other. When action 
must take place immediately and one has time only for an ejacu- 
lation, say it, and follow the advice of Bishop Ullathorne, “Trust 
in God and begin as you can.” 

We wish to form good characters in our children, not nega- 
tively and passively good but positively and actively good. We 
must convince the children that they are potential saints and we 
must so train them that the ideal can be realized. A planned 
practice of virtue arising out of the daily routine can be made 
appealing, but, in formulating the plan, distinguish between in- 
struction about morals and training in moral conduct. Each 
has its place: the one to furnish the intellectual basis for the 
distinction between right and wrong; the other to provide op- 
portunities for choice and for the development of habits of 
conduct. Knowing the way God wants us to live, reading of 
virtue in the life of Our Lord and of the saints does not insure 
the moral qualities of one’s acts. There must be conscious 
application of these facts to situations that confront the pupil. 
This can be done by selecting a virtue per week for practice. 
If this virtue is not always chosen from the religion lesson but 
is found in a reading lesson, Lincoln’s charity, for example, or 
from the history class, justice, which certainly did not motivate 
the white man’s treatment of the American Indian, the child 
will learn that virtue must extend to all life’s problems. Religion 
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will take on a broader significance and no longer be confined to 
recitation of prayer or the hearing of Mass on Sundays. It will 
include one’s accountability to God, which responsibility extends 
to every act of our lives. Let the practice of virtue be both 
negative and positive, but especially positive. Giving a tip to the 
principal or a fellow-teacher as to the week’s virtue will bring 
forth a timely word of praise, now and again, to keep interest 
alive and secure satisfaction, thus insuring the law of effect. 


A SUGGESTED LIST OF VIRTUES 


Faith 


Hope Theological Virtues 

Charity 

Prudence 

Cardinal Virtues 
Temperance 

Fortitude 

Wisdom 

Understanding 

Knowledge 

Counsel Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
Fortitude 

Piety 

Fear of the Lord | 

Honesty Purity 
Obedience Generosity 
Self-control Mortification 
Perseverance Industry 
Courage Orderliness 
Patience Cleanliness 
Kindness Politeness 
Forgiveness Reliability 
Respect Consideration 
Thrift Self-sacrifice 
Humility Truthfulness 


IV 
SUGGESTED MEANS OF CONTROL 


Methods of discipline fall under two heads, preventive and 
corrective. An effective scheme of discipline undertakes to pro- 
vide situations that are natural and psychological where proper 
conduct becomes reasonably easy. The quality of instruction 
determines to a large extent the attitude of the pupils toward 
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the work of the classroom and is an important factor in disci- 
pline, but the temperament of the teacher also has much to do 
with order in the class. A teacher should so analyze her own 
character as to determine the points of friction with her class. 
Each teacher having an individual character will encounter dif- 
ficulties peculiar to herself because they will be the maladjust- 
ment of herself to her problem, and, although another may offer 
suggestions, she herself will have to learn to use the tool of her 
own character to build her authority. The principal cannot con- 
trol her class from the office. 

Despite all efforts to secure control by preventive or indirect 
methods, there are sure to arise situations where corrective 
methods of discipline will be necessary, because of varying 
degrees of intelligence among pupils, different home training, and 
combinations of temperaments less productive of good. Methods 
of discipline should conform to the following principles: 

1. The means of correction should be associated in the pupil’s 
mind with the undesirable act. A punishment should be a logical 
outcome of the offense. For instance, if a child breaks a window 
it would be more logical to make him pay for it out of his allow- 
ance than to ask him to write a hundred lines. In cases where 
an act can be checked by reprimand, the criticism must be given 
with justice. It is not easy to reprove in the right time, in the 
right tone, without exasperation, without impatience, without. 
leaving a sting behind. To give correction well is an art which 
requires more study and more self-denial than does the querul- 
ous habit of scolding which is admirably described by Bishop 
Hedley as “the resonance of the empty intelligence and of the 
hollow heart of the man who has nothing to give, nothing to 
propose, nothing to impart.” 

2. Punishments should act as a deterrent to the repetition of 
the act by the individual, and indirectly as a deterrent to the 
performance of the act by others. Such a punishment might be 
the losing of a valued prerogative, as loss of patrol duty, when 
one has proved himself unreliable. 

8. Punishments should be selected with consideration of the 
circumstances connected with the act and the qualities of the 
individual concerned. 

4. Punishments which leave only anger and bitterness in a 
child’s heart are worthless. To be of value they should have an 
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appeal to justice and, where possible, they should have a repara- 
tive aspect. 

Some methods of correction are doubtful in effects if not posi- 
tively harmful, such as punishing a child in anger, inflicting 
corporal punishment, making threats, using sarcasm or ridicule, 
forcing apologies, using school exercises as punishments. More 
desirable methods are: (1) The use of group judgment. All 
children wish to be popular with the teacher and their com- 
panions. When censured by their classmates and made to feel 
that their conduct is deserving of blame they soon mend their 
ways to regain their prestige. This form of punishment is effec- 
tive if the teacher’s personality is strong enough to sway the 
judgment of her pupils. Otherwise the naughty child is upheld 
by his fellows and becomes more unruly than before. (2) De- 
privation of privileges. A child who fails to learn his lessons 
may not be allowed to distribute music books, etc. (3) Inel- 
igibility for honors. (4) Reports to principal or parents. 

If disciplinary control is built on fairness, virtue, and on a 
respect for others’ rights and responsibilities, the ordinary prob- 
lems will be taken care of and the class will run smoothly. 


CHILDREN’S TRAITS 

The native endowments of the individual at birth are only 
possibilities, and these become realities in greater or lesser de- 
gree according as the environment furnishes conditions for the 
development. Environment begins to act as soon as one is born 
and continues its influence through life. The development of 
an individual will be modified by changing his surroundings. 
These changes will be effective in proportion as the individual 
is or is not sensitive to the changed environment. 

Children learn in two ways: by imitation, and by thought or 
understanding; but personal experience is the fundamental form 
of learning. There must be some sort of urge to learn and some 
sort of end to be gained. For this reason educators have deduced 
three laws of learning: 

1. The law of readiness. In brief this is the will to learn, the 
readiness to respond to suggestion or command. This is awak- 
ened in children by motivation, explanation, raising problems, 
or persuasion. 
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2. The law of exercise or the law of use. Learning is a grad- 
ual process and frequency of repetition is imperious if learned 
facts become a permanent acquisition. 

3. The law of effect. Reactions which have a favorable effect 
tend to be repeated and learned, bringing with them a feeling of 
success, and “Nothing succeeds like success.” 

To put these laws into effect make use of the child’s natural 
tendencies: love of religion, powers of imitation, play, curi- 
osity, collective and constructive instinct, desire for self-expres- 
sion, ete. These traits are to be found in all children but vary in 
intensity with the child. It is necessary then to know the chil- 
dren, and in order to become acquainted with them it will be of 
advantage to note facts and form judgments in regard to the 
following points, in so far as you can have the opportunity 
to do so. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OBSERVING INDIVIDUAL PUPILS* 


1. Physical Characteristics 
Size of child for his age. 
Health. 
Evidence of, or freedom from, nervousness. 
Characteristics of attitudes and movements. 
Condition of eyes and ears. 


. School Work 
Work as compared with the average of his class. 
Success in different subjects. 
Chief merits or defects as a pupil. 


. Life Outside of School 
Character of his home. 
Occupations outside of school in the way of studying, 
reading, working, or playing. 
Characteristics shown outside of school different from 
those in school. 


4. Mental Characteristics 
Ability, quickness and accuracy in perceiving, imaging, 
remembering, and reasoning. 
Emotional characteristics as manifested in fear, anger, 
jealousy, bashfulness, pride, and interests. 
Effect of praise and blame. 
Character of attention, reflex or voluntary, continuous or 


intermittent, intense or slight. 


* Kirkpatrick, Edwin A., Fundamentals of Child Study. Chicago; Mac- 
milan, 1018, page 
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Actions, impulsive or deliberate. 

Persistency, or lack of it, in weeene. How best appealed 
to? What is needed most, stimulation, repression, or 
direction? ; 
Evidence of his tendency to lead or to follow and imitate. 
VI 


SUGGESTED METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


The test of any teaching is in the result secured, but it is 
reasonable to believe that a planned effort will bring more suc- 
cess than an unplanned one, that thought as to objective and 
method will secure better results than haphazard ways of going 
about teaching. It is true that some teachers teach well with 
poor methods and some teachers teach poorly with good methods, 
but that does not change the fact that objectives and methods 
are helpful. A teacher having good results with poor methods 
would have excellent results with good methods. 

Besides general objectives in learning such as good citizenship, 
ability to gain an honest livelihood, worthy use of leisure, there 
are immediate objectives of each lesson and of each course. 
These are to be realized at the end of each lesson or course. A 
classification of objectives, made on types of abilities to be 
developed in pupils, becomes an aid in the teaching process. 
These abilities may be classified as: 

1. Specific habits, including motor skills and fixed associations. 

2. Knowledge, or the ability by which one manufactures re- 
sponses to novel situations. ; 

3. Patterns of conduct, including ideals, attitudes, interests, 
tastes, appreciations, mind sets. 

To realize these objectives various methods can be used. Any 
successful method of teaching ought to conform in practice to 
the laws of learning. Any way by which a teacher can develop 
interest, provide adequate learning exercises and induce the 
pupils to use these exercises under favorable learning conditions 
ought to be a good method. 

The question and answer method is intended to follow text- 
book study. It is a real method of teaching and it has a tech- 
nique by which it can be made most effective, but it is for class 
use and its real purpose is to induce clear, connected thinking. 
It cam also be used effectively in developing good habits of study 
and ability in accurate, clear-cut expression. Ideally the teacher 
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should question to the point where problematic situations have 

developed intense interest and class discussion begins; after that 

times. 

Actually the class discussion is a means of testing the quality 
and quantity of learning and of keeping pupils anxious to learn. 
The teacher’s questions must at all times keep the class alert 
and at attention. 

Questions, to keep the class alert, must have certain quali- 
ties. They should follow in logical order; they should be defi- 
nite and clear; they should not be too long; they should tend to 
show where the class as a whole, or individuals are failing; and 
they should contain an element of curiosity for the young mind 
to stimulate a continued interest in learning. 

The project method is the solving of a problem by one child 
or by the class working as a unit. To make it successful the 
pupil must: (1) Sense a problem. It is preferable to have him 
find the problem himself. (2) He must want to solve it. It is 
not well to compel a project. It is almost always possible to 
arouse an interest and desire for action on the part of most any 
pupil if you can, but present the right situation to him. All pu- 
pils will be found to be interested in something if you can find 
out just where their interest lies. (3) The pupil must believe 
that the problem can be solved by him, that it is worth solving 
and that his solution is a contribution to the knowledge the class 
is desirous of obtaining. (4) A very desirable situation under 
which project teaching may be carried out is one where the pupil 
finds himself in company with other pupils. The competitive 
urge, the desire to stand well with his companions, make for 
better activity. 

The so-called socialized recitation is one where the pupils con- 
duct the class, but it is not a device by which the teacher trans- 
fers to his pupils responsibility for control and instruction. It 
is a type of instruction wherein the pupils do not attack their 
work merely as a task to satisfy the teacher. They work for 
the group and report to the group. The socialized recitation 
and the project method, in so far as they set up situations and 
deal with material of vital social import, may make valuable 
contributions to the formation of desirable habits, but, if the 
teacher is not in control of the situation and the children develop 
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superficial habits of thinking or quiz each other merely to have 
something to say, the method becomes a failure. 

To analyze a lesson as to its effectiveness, determine the kind 
of knowledge the child acquired. If only fact questions were 
asked during the lesson, all results would be those of motor skills 
or fixed associations. Unless the lesson were primarily intended 
for that purpose, as learning multiplication tables, it would not 
secure all possible results. Questions causing the pupils to think 
as, “Was Robin Hood justified in withholding his name?—Are 
there times when we do not have to answer a question?” pro- 
duce knowledge and apply it to life problems. Such questions 


are, without doubt, valuable. Lessons should produce, whenever 
of the chapter. 


VII 


YOUR ATTITUDE TOWARD YOUR PRINCIPAL AND SUPERVISOR 


The object of all supervision is the improvement of instruc- 
tion for the progress of the school. Supervisors are interested in 
determining the good points of a teacher’s work, suggesting 
means of improvement and remedial devices for the slow and 
retarded. A feeling of friendly cooperation should exist between 
the teacher and supervisor if any good results are to be expected 
from classroom visits. The observations made during such visi- 
tation afford material for discussion between the teacher and 
supervisor, and are a source of data for community rating cards. 

Since professional growth is essential to continued progress in 
a school, the teacher will be expected to advance professionally 
and supply her own information for that item on the appraisal 
card. Such activities as reading professional literature, partici- 
pating in discussion at educational meetings, summer session 
work, trying out experimental methods, contributing to educa- 
tional literature, solving educational problems through private 
study and research, are all marks of professional growth. 


MATERIAL FOR CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 


1. General Conditions 
Light, ventilation, temperature. 

Appearance of room. 

ay atmosphere. (Maps, pictures, children’s work, dis- 
ay 

Care of school property. 


ipli 
von and use of English. 
Preparation for work. 
Attitude toward children. 


3. The Pupil 
Attention. 
Position. 
Courtesy. 
Class spirit. 


4. The Teaching 
Aim of the lesson. 
Achievement of aim. 
Type of lesson (drill, content). 
Type of question (factual, thought, or appreciation). 
Method used (recitation, socialized recitation, or project) 
Teaching helps brought by pupils. 
Teaching sine brought by teacher. 
Tests and their results. 
Assignment and preparation for next day’s lesson. 


Vil 


INCREASING TEACHER INFLUENCE 


You are an influence in the classroom. You are either a power- 
ful factor in the development of these young people or you 
exert but little influence over them. If you are to be the former, 
you must model your conduct after that of Christ. You are 
not a mere teacher. You are a member of a dedicated group 
attentive to both commands and counsels of the Master, striving 
by your life to bind souls irrevocably to the ideals of that 
Master. Christ was the greatest teacher the world has ever 
known, and the more you familiarize yourself with His Gospels 
and meditate upon His life, the more may you hope to resemble 
Him, to make His ways your ways and thereby be the powerful 
leader of the group confided to you. 

In teaching His difficult lessons of higher spirituality in the 
Sermon on the Mount we note the emphasis and stress of the 
words, “But J say . . .”, and in another Gospel scene we are 
told that Christ spoke as “one having authority.” The audience 
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Poise and self-control. 
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at those gatherings numbered thousands. Were they drawn to 
Him by a harsh, high-pitched, nagging voice? We smile. One 
of the first duties of the teacher, then, is to take stock of her 
voice, its tone, its intensity, its effect on others. A high-pitched 
voice tends to irritate the listener, and a quick, nervous, staccato 
way of speaking does not produce that sense of rhythm which 
soothes and makes attention pleasant. Many disciplinary 
troubles have their source in the voice of the teacher. Let your 
voice, then, be low toned and smooth, forceful and authoritative 
if need be, but not harsh and rasping. Cultivate the gentle tone 
and firm persuasion of the Master. 

Poise in a teacher has a definite effect on a class. What is 
poise? Like culture, it is compounded of various factors, but 
we recognize it in the person who seems to have an elastic con- 
trol of herself in all matters. She wears her habit respectfully 
and well; she is neat and orderly; she exhibits no unusual bursts 
of emotion (controlled passion always conveys a sense of power) ; 
she shows no exaggerated sense of ability (in plain terms she 
does not bluff); nor does she permit timidity to hamper her. 
Prayerfully, thoughtfully she analyzes each situation for cause 
and effect and controls her class efficiently. One might be 
tempted to say that poise is inherited. Let me ask, “Is self- 
control inherited?” Matters of dress, of self-discipline, of ac- 
quiring knowledge are within the grasp of all. Timid souls may 
need a word of advice. Sit down and write on a paper your 
age, your educational equipment, your training. Do as much 
for the average pupil in your class. The two columns will be 
so poorly balanced that your fears will fade. Enter your class 
bravely, face your pupils and take a minute or two to scan 
the group, looking them straight in the eye. The smiles you 
see will give you confidence. Control your outward reactions 
and the inner feelings will tend to conform. 

Books on character and personality list so many qualities 
to be cultivated, name so many desirable traits essential to a 
teacher, that one may be tempted to feel the ideal too high and 
resignedly settle down to a mediocre performance. A glance 
again at the Gospels will help. Probably sincerity was the per- 
sonal magnetism of Christ. At any rate, it was a strong factor 
of influence. Just so, sincerity should be one of the strongest 
virtues of your life. Like poise, it is composite, for it implies, 
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in part, honesty, truthfulness, charity and justice. Always be 
truthful with pupils. They are keen little critics. Be intellectu- 
ally honest with them and, if they should ask what you do 
not know or have forgotten, you will lose nothing of prestige 
as a teacher by being straightforward in your answer, “I do 
not know,” or “I have forgotten but I will find out.” Children 
know that no one is omniscient and are not surprised to find 
you human. But they will be surprised if you are not honest 
and, rather than admit limitations or lack of memory, give 
them an answer which they later learn is incorrect. 

Do not request from them what you would not do yourself. 
If they must be orderly and punctual, so must you. If they 
must put a fair amount of time on each subject, so must you. 
Do not lengthen the time of a preferred subject or curtail that 
of another. 

Respect the reputation of each child; public humiliation is 
distasteful and no one likes it. 

Love all your pupils sincerely; that is, do all you can for all. 
No two children require the same amount or kind of attention 
nor do they expect it, but be careful not to do all you can for 
some, and as little as you are inclined to do for others. When 
a child feels she can obtain a favor another will be denied, it 
is time to look at yourself objectively and critically. 

Keep your dignity with children. Do not let them hold your 
hand; do not let them feel that your belongings are class prop- 
erty; do not give them your personal or family history; do not 
discuss the disciplinary problems of the class with them or 
give them your opinion of their companions. They should feel 
your motherly interest in them, but they should also feel that 
the mother is mistress of the situation and not the companion 
of intimate conversation. In all your dealings with these young 
lives pray that the Holy Ghost will direct you. You will make 
numerous blunders, but you will learn by mistakes, and slowly, 
imperceptibly you will form Christ in their lives and in yours. 
“T live now, no, not I, but Christ lives in me.” 

Sister Mary CaTHERIne Fonralne. 
Our Lady Academy, 
Manteno, IIl. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR CATHOLIC 
LIBRARIANS * 


In days of old, our ancestors wove beautiful tapestries for the 
altars of God. Gold, silver and precious stones were fitted into | 
the patterns with that painstaking care which great love alone 

can evoke. Today, we, too, are tapestry weavers for the Church 

; of God. Not on looms and frameworks such as our forefathers 
used, do we work, however. Ours is the mighty task of tracing 
Christ-like patterns upon the souls of His little ones. In this 
gigantic task, one of our greatest helps is the wealth of splendid 

Catholic literature at our disposal. 

: This is the age of propaganda and the pen and printed page 

; have ever been the greatest tool of propaganda. In the field of 
secular literature for children great advancement has been made. 
But the careful observer cannot fail to notice how completely 
these beautifully bound volumes ignore God and supernatural 
life. Side by side with these godless and so-called “ethically 
harmless” books we find volumes of naturalism, paganism, bigotry 
and untruth. There is only one way to destroy the power of these 
attractively prepared volumes of mental poison. That way is to 
develop and place in the libraries, classrooms, and hands of our 
Catholic youth, good books! We must give them a literature 

) which will create in their lives a definite culture which is morally 

and spiritually Catholic. This is the great work of the Catholic 

‘ literature teacher, and the Catholic school librarian. 

To mention all, or even a greater part, of the effective Catholic 

/ literature now on the market would take hours longer than you 
would care to listen. It has been my endeavor, therefore, to name 
but a few of the many outstanding books, which, as supplemen- 
tary material, will be likely to help the busy teacher and librarian 
in their efforts to teach children to know and appreciate the 
Catholic heritage which is theirs. 

The Ten Commandments of God nearly all say, “Don’t,” but 
there are ten commandments for a Catholic children’s librarian 
that all say, “Do.” 

The first is: Do urge all children to read, but see to it that 


*Prepared for the Elementary School Round Table of the Catholic 
Library Association, November 12, 1938. 
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they read books which will deepen their faith and strengthen 
their characte~. An early-formed habit opens to a child a gate- 
way into a magic garden to which he may return again and 
again. We must guard and guide the child, however, and see 
that he does not pluck poisoned leaves, while he gathers beauti- 
ful thought-flowers there. If the right kind of books are placed 
in a child’s hands, who can tell the force of his early reading 
habit in his life? The reading of Catholic books by children of 
our elementary grades must not be a by-product—an occupation 
for occasional leisure but part and parcel of every Catholic 
child’s training if that child is to be given a full appreciation of 
the moral and spiritual heritage which is his. 

The second commandment says: Supply picture books for 
the pre-schoo! and primer child. How true is the old nursery 
rhyme which says: 

Books with pictures 
Are nursery fixtures, 
Books without 

Are banged about. 

But we must be sure that the pictures are true, the animals 
not grotesque, and the colors clear and good. The picture books 
of today are beautiful—far more artistic than you and I en- 
joyed. The last ten years have seen so many beautiful picture 
books put on the market that there is really no excuse for every 
Catholic child not owning at least one. The Wonder Books, by 
Marion Ames Taggart, deserve to be classed among the most 
beautiful Catholic picture books. They are four in number and 
give in a charming simplicity the stories of The Divine Child, 
His Sacraments, The Mass, and the Christmas story. They con- 
tain many full-paged, exquisitely colored pictures which are not 
only appealing to children for their beauty, but also definitely 
educative because of their authentic detail. Other highly recom- 
mended picture books are: Sister Caterina’s Little Lord, which 
is rhymed as well as pictured; The Story of Saint Francis of 
Assisi for Children, by Mother Mary Eleanore, C.8.C.; and 
The Catholic A. B. C. Book, which came only last summer from 
the Paulist Press, compiled by Marcella Conrad, is very lovely 
indeed. 

For Christmas time, there are two especially fine ones—one, 
St. Nicholas, which someone says should be subtitled The Life 
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and Times of Santa Claus, and The King’s Christmas Present, by 
Camille Melloy and Joan Windham. The Junior Catholic Mes- 
senger publishes special, beautifully-colored editions for very 
little ones; they are also easy: to read. These are only a few 
titles, but they will serve to show you that we may start our 
little ones out in life with the purest kind of mental food, if we — 
so desire it. 

Commandment third says: Stimulate the child’s natural crav- 
ing for knowledge by giving him what he wants in the best form 
you can present it. We must be sure that our facts are true facts, 
and correctly presented. Social as well as religious subjects should 
be presented in the correct light. Few books can do more harm 
than an erroneous history book. Now is the time to teach them 
to use Catholic newspapers and magazines. The Catholic Girl, 
and Catholic Boy, Young Catholic Messenger, and Junior 
Catholic Messenger will give them the right viewpoint on world 
events, and train them to be future readers of our current Cath- 
olic literature. 

With books of religion most of you are too familiar to make it 
needful to take time here to discuss them. The only point which 
it seems advisable to make here is: Be sure that the books which 
you place in the hands of children are not beyond their mental 
ability. If books are too old for them, little children become dis- 
couraged and it is often hard to get them interested in any kind 
of reading again. In selecting religious stories for children let 
us try to avoid those which they themselves style “preachy.” 
Children may submit to this type of book in the classroom—they 
may even give a wiggly sort of attention to them when someone 
reads them aloud at story-hour or at home, but, generally speak- 
ing, they balk outright when asked to read them for “leisure.” 
A few of the books which almost unanimously children love be- 
cause they do not detect this suspicion of “goodiness” in them 
are: The Medal Stories, by the Sisters of Charity. These books 
give culture and background as well as religion. When Toodles 
Was Seven, by Mrs. H. Bosch; Father Hegg’s Jesus and I; Sister 
Bartholomew’s Book of the Holy Child from the High Way to 
Heaven Series—in fact, I feel that the entire High Way to Heaven 
Series show a remarkably keen insight into the hearts and minds 


of children. 
’ For the youth who becomes interested in nature and science, 
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and comes in with a string of questions on the why, where, and 
hows of everything in general and, it may seem to the busy 
librarian, at least a million things in particular, Father Lahey’s 
God’s Wonder World Series will probably be the answer. These 
little books are in pamphlet form-—twenty for only a dollar. 
They give simple, Catholic facts which the children will appre- 
ciate. Jean Henri Fabre, one of the Catholic boy’s greatest 
friends, has given them many books on science. The Wonder 
Book of Chemistry, This Earth of Ours, and The Story Book of 
Science are three of those easiest to read. Eleanore Doorley’s 
new life of Fabre, which is called The Insect Man, is a Pro- 
Parvulis selection which they are certain to ask for, and Father 
Benz’s new Life of Pasteur gives a vivid, absorbing tale for boys. 

There is still much to do in history, but the surest way to get 
it done is to make use of the splendid material already on the 
market. 

Sister Marcella’s America Before the United States may be 
used as a text, but it also will serve very well for supplementary 
and material. Sister Josefita Maria has written a little volume 
called Heroes and Holidays, which gives a pleasing Catholic 
atmosphere to our great American holidays. Allan Dwight’s 
Drums of the Forest, The Devil’s Highway by Richard Sum- 
mers, and Elizabeth Coatsworth’s Sword of the Wilderness are 
class “A” stories full of early American history. Michael’s Sing- 
ing Sword by C. Thomas is one of the few historically accurate 
tales of the crusades for children, and Sister Monica’s Our Lady 
in Spain gives a great deal of history of Spain, as well as many 
lovely legends of our Lady. Most of these books are Pro- 
Parvulis selections. Black Robe by Father Corcoran, 8.J., is a 
book which boys, all adventure-loving girls will want to read, 
and reread. It gives a striking picture of Father Marquette and 
his explorations. This summer, I heard a twelve-year-old boy 
recommend Black Robe to his pal by saying: “It’d make the 
swellest talkie you ever saw!” There are many, many more his- 
torical books with splendid, truthful Catholic atmosphere. Let 
us see that our youth become acquainted with some of them. 

Commandment fourth: Cultivate children’s natural taste for 
poetry and love of beauty! Beautiful thoughts and expressions 
should be absorbed in childhood. In the realm of poetry we find 
passages of beauty and power that make a strong appeal to chil- 
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dren—messages which will enrich their lives during school days 
and in long, long after years. 

Mary Dixon Thayer’s little book, The Child on His Knees, is 
one of the most pleasing little Catholic volumes which I have 
seen for little ones. Bruce Publishing Company puts out two 
beautiful little volumes of poems called Religious Poems for 
Little Folks and Verses for Tiny Tots by Berdice Josephine 
Moran. These books, so charmingly arranged, so full of excel- 
lent pictures, and so thoroughly Catholic, will work wonders in 
the souls of little ones. 

Other highly recommended books for young children are: 
Father Feeney’s Gospel Rhymes, John Brewton’s Under the Tent 
of the Sky and Joan Windham’s Gospel Rhymes. 

There is much poetry with true Catholic atmosphere which 
children of the upper grades will really enjoy. Boys who want 
a good story mixed in their poetry will devour St. Dismas and 
Other Legends in verse, by Enid Dinnis. With Lute and Harp 
is a fascinating collection by J. B. Thompson which includes 
such authors as Belloc, Chesterton, Kilmer, and other beloved 
Catholics. One part is given to poems about Our Lady and 
another gives some of the beautiful old liturgical poetry of the 
Church. 

Do not fail to include a few bits of good humor in 
your collection of poetry—in all of the literature for children, 
in fact, for children must laugh—laughter is one of God’s greatest 
gifts to them. Children will probably find the bits of delightful 
humor scattered through collections of poetry, sooner than you 
do—but if you do find a boy or girl who will not find anything 
to his liking, try to get him a volume of Pudsy Kelly’s Gang by 
Nanky Poo. He’ll laugh while he learns his little lessons on 
poetry, religious thought, and conduct, and be back for more in 
spite of himself. Nearly all of our current Catholic magazines 
have poems which children appreciate and understand, for after 
all, we are but children grown up and never cease to enjoy the 
charming simplicity of poems which speak a child’s language, 
interpret his joy and become part of his thoughts and life. 

Commandment fifth bids us broaden a child’s vision with books 
of travel. How few of us wili be able to travel as much as we 
would like! Modern transportation has made travel easier, but 
still there are “many lands both fair and wild” that many of us 
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will never see if we do not learn to travel the storybook trail in 
our youth. It matters not to which country our youth would 
travel, he will find Catholic friends to visit there. If it be Mexico, 
there is Bee of the Cactus Country by W. A. Smith, while Kate 
Seredy and May MeNeer will take them to Hungary in The 
Good Master and Tinka Minka and Linka. Those who seek 
adventure and fun in Ireland will find it in Hilda Stackum’s The 
Cottage at Bantry Bay, and Shaw’s Castle Blair. 

Other real books of travel for children are John Gibbon’s 
Tramping To Lourdes and Tramping Through Ireland. Children 
are sure to like Hobnails and Heather, which is a book of Euro- 
pean travel very well written. A small book for small folk with 
a chapter about a trip to the shrine of Tekakwitha is called 
Gay Madelon. 

There is still much to be done in travel books for children. 
Let us hope that soon we will be able to obtain more delightful 
little tales of visits to our beloved shrines, and historical places 
of interest to every Catholic child. 

Commandment sixth: Create in the child a longing for better 
things through hero tales and stories of God’s saints. Are our 
Catholic youth more familiar with the lives of our famous movie 
and radio stars than with the lovable Christ and His mighty 
army of winsome saints? If we must admit that too often this 
is true, is it not because our youth have not been permitted to 
see the human and lovable side of these great souls? To beguile 
children into reading lives of saints in these modern times of 
radio, with its gang-buster programs, and talkies, with idealized 
stars, is indeed a great problem. The many outstanding juvenile 
books of Catholic biography will be a very great help in solving 
this important problem, however. Catholic children need but 
little encouragement to read these colorfully bound books, so 
copiously illustrated and charmingly written. The Simple Life 
of Jesus for Little Ones, by a Sister of Notre Dame, Sister Mau- 
rice’s Journeys Beautiful, and Father Martindale’s New Testa- 
ment Stories are only a few of the outstanding ones on the life of 
our Lord. There are so many really charming books of saints 
that it was hard to decide which to talk about because they are 
all so lovely. Egerton Clarke’s Our Lady in Flowers, L. M. 
Borski’s The Queen of Heaven are two of the newer and most 
delightful of all “Mary” books. Blanche Thompson’s book, 
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Bible Children, and Mabel Monahan’s Jesus, Son of God, are 
Pro Parvulis selections for children under ten. Two new saint 
stories are Helen Holman’s Little Saint Agnes and Catherine 
Beebe’s Little Patron Saint of Gardners. Joan Windham’s Siz 
O’Clock Saints, More Saints for Six O’Clock, and Saints by Re- 
quest, have a stimulating and edifying influence on children. The 
exquisite word coloring and delightful humor fascinates, and 
leaves a lasting impression upon minds of little ones. She speaks 
a child’s language, and children understand and remember it. 
Her books, Aloysius Croft’s Twenty-one Saints, and Mother 
Eleanore’s Through the Lane of Stars are books that I cannot 
find enough words to praise! Children demand them over and 
over, and not only do they read them to themselves, and their 
younger brothers and sisters, but one of their frequent com- 
plaints is that the older members of their families monopolize 
them when they take them home. They are “must” books for 
every Catholic library. Famous Mothers and Their Children, 
by A. C. Chandler, is a delightful volume which gives the biog- 
raphy of sixteen famous mothers—The Mother of Saint Francis 
of Assisi, and Madam Curie, are two of the most interesting. 
Father Lahey has written God’s Heroes, which may be had in 
pamphlet form or as one volume. These are not merely biogra- 
phies; they also give charming little lessons on the sympathy, 
charity, and kindness of the Saints. Father Carbonel’s The Story 
of the Little Flower is simple and charming in every detail. 
There is a vivid, human lovableness in these volumes which is 
sure to strengthen any child’s interest in reading about these 
noble brothers and sisters of his—and is equally certain to inspire 
him to try to imitate, in some degree, their mighty love of God. 
Commandment seventh: Acquaint the child with a few of the 
Joys of Reading. Reading is no longer a favorite “indoor sport” 
of this great America of ours. If we are to develop a nation of 
people who think, and who appreciate the fine and beautiful 
things of life, we must develop a nation of readers. If we would 
sponsor in our Catholic youth a definite moral and spiritual 
culture we must create in them a love of reading morally good 
things, and particularly to find pleasure in reading. Probably 
the most common of all reading joys is to be found in the de- 
lightful companionship of book friends. No flesh and blood chum 
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of my girlhood ever came so close to me as did Anne of Green 
Gables. 

I grieved with her over her red hair and thrilled with her 
over the Lake of Shining Waters. There are many such friends 
waiting to share their exciting, wholesome adventures with the 
youths who seek them through story books. Father Niel Boy- 
ton’s books for boys hold all the elements of adventure which any 
red-blooded Catholic boy could desire, and give a fine Catholic 
atmosphere and historical background as well. Mary Waggaman 
and Mable Wirries have won an undeniable place in the hearts 
of our Catholic children with their wholesome stories, while 
Father Finn’s heroes, Percy Wynn and Tom Playfair, are as 
familiar to most of our Catholic boys as Bobby Breen or Mickey 
Rooney. Girls will find a delightful friend in Cecily Hallack’s 
All About Selina and Hector Molot’s Nobody’s Girl. Boys will 
want to re-read Molot’s Nobody’s Boy or Eric Kelly’s Trumpeter 
of Krakow. They will not be satisfied with one meeting of 
Jacques the Goat Herd by Cormack and Alexander, either, after 
they have learned to love the young loyal hearts they find there 
and experience a few of the thrills of Alpine adventure. Joan 
Windham’s is probably one of the most loved of all our modern 
story tellers. I have seen little ones hug themselves in sheer joy 
when one of her books is opened at story hour. The King’s 
Christmas Present has the delightful humor which is found in 
all her books. Another charming Christmas story with delightful 
humor is Father Francis Downey’s Taking Down the Christmas 
Crib. These and many more of the new books of Catholic fiction 
will not fail to intrigue children with their attractive illustrations, 
human, wholesome romance, and fine Catholic gallantry. 

Commandment eighth says: Supervise the reading of the chil- 
dren who come to you and try to teach them how to select good 
books for themselves. We must teach our youth to select what 
is best, and discard not only what is ethically bad, but what is 
common, if we wish them to imbibe a real Catholic culture. They 
should learn very early to remember the names and authors of 
books which they enjoy and in selecting books on religion to look 
for the Imprimatur, and handle all other religious books as they 
might coals on fire. Seeds of doubt may be picked up in early 
life, from reading an erroneous book, which will later develop 
into ugly trees of weakened faith and morals. 
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There are so many excellent lists, and last, and best of all, we 
have the Herald, put out by The Pro Parvulis Book Club, so 
there is no excuse for our not knowing what to give them, and 
when to give it. 

Commandment ninth says: Prove the value of book ownership 
by encouraging children to own and treasure good books. A 
mark of a genuinely good book is that it will bear rereading. 
Books such as these should be given to every child to own, to 
treasure, and to care for. Surely a life of Christ, a book of God’s 
saints, especially the child’s patron saints, and a few good story 
books should be included in this list. Above all, let us teach them 
that books are friends, dear friends, to be cherished and enjoyed 
and depended upon for consolation and companionship all their 
lives. 

Commandment tenth says: Remember that your library is 
called the heart of your school and that it is your part to keep 
this heart in prime condition. Our Catholic school libraries 
should serve as Catholic supplements to our public libraries. Our 
limited budgets do not permit us to supply all of the books which 
we must require our students to read. Why not supply them with 
those which have a true Catholic atmosphere and will help edu- 
cate them for eternity? They probably will not get these books 
otherwise, while the other “good” books they can select from 
their public library shelves. To my mind this is the one way 
which our libraries can be sure that, in spite of all odds, they are 
fulfilling their vital place in the Catholic world of today. 

It has been wisely said that “what we make a child love and 
desire is more important than what we make him learn.” If, 
therefore, we can create in our youth a love and desire of this 
wealth of Catholic literature, we will have opened for him a new 
life rich in beauty and noble inspiration. He will be well started 
on that Highway which leads to Heaven. There, and there only, 
will we be able to appreciate the exquisite grandeur of the pat- 
tern which the delicate tools good literature can trace upon the 
tapestry of a human soul. 

Sister THerese Marte, R.S.M. 
Librarian, College of Saint Mary, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


EARLY RESERVATIONS URGED FOR N.C.E.A. CONVENTION 


The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will be held at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., on Wednesday te Friday, April 
12, 13, and 14, 1939. The meeting will be under the patronage 
of Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic 
University, and as a tribute to the Golden Jubilee of the 
University. 

The Committee on Arrangements is as follows: Right Rev. 
Edward B. Jordan, 8.T.D., Chairman; Rev. Francis P. Cassidy, 
Ph.D., Rev. Ferdinand B. Gruen, O.F.M., Ph.D., Rev. Felix M. 
Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Rev. Francis A. Mullin, Ph.D., Thomas 
G. Foran, Ph.D., Francis J. Drobka, Ph.D., Joseph M. Murphy, 
A.M., and Thomas Jordan, A.M. 

The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Wednesday, 
April 12, 10:00 A.M., in the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Catholic University of America. 

The Official Headquarters will be at the Raleigh Hotel, 12th 
St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Important: In view of the fact that it is difficult to secure ac- 
commodations in Washington during Easter Week, hotel reserva- 
tions should be made before March 16. 

Opening and Closing General Meetings, The Catholic Univer- 
sity Gymnasium; College and University Department, McMahon 
Hall, C. U.; Secondary-School Department, Trinity College 
Chapel Auditorium, near C. U.; Parish-School Department, C. U. 
Gymnasium; Seminary Department and Minor-Seminary Sec- 
tion, Caldwell Hall, C. U.; Catholic Blind-Education Section, 
Mullen Library, C. U. 

The Catholic Library Association will also hold its meetings 
in Music Building, C. U., at the same time. 

The Exhibits will be conducted in the Catholic University 
Gymnasium. 

Sisters from outside of Washington who desire to make reser- 
vations for the convention may do so by writing to Rev. Felix 
M. Kirsch, 0.M.Cap., Ph.D., Capuchin een of St. Francis, 
Brookland, D. C. 
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NATIONAL CRUSADE FOR GOD IN GOVERNMENT 


A National Crusade for God in Government in response to a 
. direct charge from the late Pope Pius XI and in tribute to his 
memory was announced in the course of a University Academia 
| held February 11 at the Catholic University of America. 

The announcement was made by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic University of America, who 
stated that 21 million American Catholics have been invited to 
“defend the Republic against atheistic propaganda, to maintain 
respect for rightly constituted authority and obedience to lawful 
administrators, and finally to combat fearlessly every invasion 

of the rights of any citizen or any group of citizens.” 
The announcement, together with the tributes of the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and Chancellor of 
the University, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Vice 
Rector, and other University authorities, was broadcast not only 
to this country but also by short wave for Vatican City and 
other European reception. It was the first time that an Ameri- 

can educational institution had broadcast to Vatican City. 

Pastors in the pulpits of thousands of Catholic churches are 
making the same announcement. On later appointed Sundays 
Catholics will pledge themselves to active support of the Crusade 
in demanding that the principles of Christian democracy be 

maintained in every forward step of our national life. 
“The shadow of the greatest catafalque this world ever sees, 
) falls athwart this gathering today, originally planned in happy 
t augury of the coronation anniversary of Pope Pius the Eleventh, 

now of venerated memory,” Monsignor Corrigan said. 

“That we may be true to the highest that his great soul asked 
of us, The Catholic University of America proclaims from this 
meeting a National Crusade for God in Government, to which 
we invite all our fellow-citizens who believe in God. 

“In their Pastoral Letter, issued following receipt of the Apos- 
tolic Letter from the late Pontiff, upon the occasion of opening 
the Jubilee Year of the Catholic University of America, the 
Bishops expressed serious alarm at the spread of subversive 
teaching and the audacity of subversive action in our country, 
and at proclamations and programs which, if translated into 
action, would destroy all that is just and ennobling in liberty- 


loving America. 
“ lamented Holy Father, alarmed by the revolutionary 
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conditions prevailing in many places, had already charged us in 
a by rene manner to prepare for what may be a poate gene in 
the history of the world,’ and called on us ‘to assume greater 
and more momentous responsibilities than in the past.’ 

“This Crusade is not concerned with past religious differences, 
save and except as they color and affect American citizenship of 
the present. It has no time either for the intolerance of irreligion 
or the inertness of unapplied and unpracticed Christianity. 

“It knows that if the teachings of Christ die, this nation will 
die as a representative republic seeking democracy. 

“It knows that if Christ dies in a civilization, that civilization 
itself must wither away and die. 

“It is currently and has been historically witness, at home and 
abroad, to the ruthless operation of that remorseless law that 
man dies when he tries to arrogate the divine to the human. 

“It has seen in its own day and before its own eyes, whole 
peoples robbed of the fundamental human rights, then forced by 
the power of godless men to witness their children denied their 
heritage of the faith of their fathers, that a new generation might 
arise with no tradition of freedom—mere chattels of the State. 
Where religion is persecuted, the press a propaganda, and speech 
denied—free men will not live. 

“This Crusade declares these things shall not come to pass in 
this ‘land of the free and this home of the brave.’ The time for 
bravery is now—and the issue is to save human rights in our 
America, conceived in liberty and dedicated to equal opportunity 
for all—a human brotherhood, but only truly such when under 
the Fatherhood of God. 

“It shrinks momentarily from the sad and ominous spectacle 
of more than one-half of the entire population of America de- 
serting the Christian Churches. It grieves for and with these 
fellow Americans. It beckons them back to God, in the sacred 
name of whatsoever they retain of Christ’s eternal teachings. 

“It turns especially with affectionate concern to its own people 
of the Catholic Church in America, and solemnly warns itself 
and them that any laxities and any complacencies presage im- 
minent disaster. 

“Unless the Catholics, and all other God-fearing, God-loving 
people in America, carry religion from Sunday into daily con- 
duct, the same processes operating abroad will rush swi on 
to the destruction of this representative republic. 

“This pronouncement and the program which it implies are 
based on firm faith in the human as well as divine efficiency of 
the Truth as God gave it and as His Son lived and expounded it. 

“They are bulwarked by confidence in this commonwealth and 
in Christian democracy, when rightly administered, as the closest 
approach to a Christian form of government which has yet been 
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“Hence the Catholic University of America, inspired by the 
late Holy Father’s thought of our mission to the American peo- 
ple, invites the cooperation of the clergy and the faithful in 
organizing the National Crusade for God in Government in each 
parish in the United States. 

“It is intended that all Catholics enlisted in the National 
Crusade for God in Government prove their love of our home- 
land by voluntarily dedicating dniaiiees annually to defend 
the Republic against atheistic propaganda, to maintain respect 
for rightly constituted authority and obedience to lawful admin- 
istrators, and, finally, to combat fearlessly every invasion of the 
human rights of any citizen or group of citizens. 

“Tt is suggested that the National Crusade for God in Govern- 
ment adhere to no schedule of regular meetings, such meetings 
as may be held, as occasion arise, to be called at the discretion 
of Bishops or pastors; and that there be no costs in the nature of 
membership fees or dues. 

“Tt is proposed also that persons of good-will and repute, pro- 
fessing other faiths, may voluntarily align themselves with the 
National Crusade for God in Government if they should choose 
to do so, and if in conscience they subscribe to its principles 
and objectives. 

“The Catholic University of America, grieving at the loss of 
its Father and Patron, offers this Crusade as an act of homage 
at the bier of the great Pontiff, Pope Pius the Eleventh, our 
memorial to the exalted mission with which he had deigned to 
charge us, as we face the second fifty years of our work for God 
and the republic.” 


The Crusade is a supporting action following the decision 
announced by the Bishops late in November to amplify, under 
the sponsorship of the Catholic University, certain studies 
throughout the Catholic educational system in this country, in 
order to afford Catholic children and youth a more intensive 
education in the true principles of democracy and the rights of 
citizens under a constitutional republican government. 

While pupils and student youth will be receiving such instruc- 
tion, adult Catholies will be pledging themselves each year, as 
practical patriots, to apply Christian principles in both their 
civic and work-a-day lives. 

Speaking as Chancellor, Archbishop Curley said the Catholic 
University has been profoundly moved and will ever hold in 
cherished memory that in its year of golden jubilee the Holy 
Father had deigned to distinguish the institution as a “Fortress 
of Hope, where he believed might be yet successfully defendea 
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for the good of the Church and for our beloved America, the 
principies of justice and truth and human freedom so barbarously 
attacked in some parts of the world today.” 

“As Chancellor of this Catholic University,” he said, “it is my 
honored privilege to speak for all here on the University campus, 
at the very heart of the Nation’s Capital, our filial gratitude for 
the inspiration with which Pope Pius the Eleventh, now of pious 
memory, charged us to defend Christ and His place in our 
civilization. 

“In response, there are already being prepared more ample 
courses by which we shall train our children and youth, from 
elementary classes to mature life, in their duties as citizens, and 
in the knowledge that fulfilling those duties, they must forever 
defend their rights as free men under our glorious flag of liberty. 

“Today from this very hall we are proclaiming our invitation 
to all God-fearing and God-loving citizens to a National Crusade 
for God in Governmert. 

“The offering that is ours to place at the foot of his great 
catafalque, in profound and loving fidelity, is the supreme dedi- 
cation of our powers to the exalted task of fulfilling the destiny 
our Holy Father visioned for us, thus furthering his own glorious 
program, announced at his accession seventeen years ago, of 
promoting “The Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.’ ” 

The Academia program opened with the University Choir 
under the direction of Dr. Leo Behrendt, singing the Libera from 
the Missa Et Absolutio Pro Defunctis by Pietro Yon. Monsignor 
McCormick, spoke on the Golden Jubilee Celebration of the 
University. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. Jordan, Dean of the Catholic 
Sisters’ College, presented the greetings from the religious Orders 
of women, and the Very Rev. Aloysius J. Burggraff, C.S.P., 
Superior of St. Paul’s College, the Paulist House of Studies, pre- 
sented the greetings from the religious Orders of men. 

BISHOPS ORGANIZING NATIONAL DRIVE FOR DECENT LITERATURE 

A plan for a National Organization for Decent Literature, 
with an outline for the institution of diocesan units, has been 
elaborated by the Bishop’s Committee on Obscene Literature, 
following a meeting held at Chicago. 

The Chicago meeting was attended by all five Bishops who 
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. compose the Obscene Literature Committee, and the results of 
: the deliberations are made public by the Most Rev. John F. 
Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, who is chairman of the group. 
Other members of the committee are the Most Rev. Edmund F. 
Gibbons, Bishop of Albany; the Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, 
Bishop of Providence; the Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr, Bishop of 
Denver, and the Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Chicago. 
| In a statement of the Catholic principle involved, the Bishops’ 
Committee describes obscene literature as “an evil of such magni- 
tude as seriously to threaten the moral, social and national life 
of our country.” It points out that the moral forces of the 
| country must be rallied to oppose this rising tide of evil, but that 
these moral forces will not and cannot organize themselves. “It 
is clearly the duty of the Bishops of the country,” the statement 
adds, “to assume the leadership in this momentous struggle, and 
under the divine guidance to organize, direct and inspire the 
splendid forces at their command.” 
Preliminary suggestions for the institution of the National 
Organization for Decent Literature in the various dioceses in- 
clude the appointment of a priest as diocesan director of the 
movement, and the enlistment in the work not only of parochial 
groups, but also of the National Council of Catholic Women, the 
National Council of Catholic Men, the Knights of Columbus, and 
other organizations. 
The standards by which, in the opinion of the Bishops’ Com- 
if mittee, publications may be judged objectionable include: (a) 
Those which glorify crime and the criminal; (b) those whose 
contents are largely “sexy”; (c) those whose illustrations and 
pictures border on the indecent; (d) those which make a habit 
of carrying articles of “illicit love”; (e) those which carry dis- 
reputable advertising. 

In setting forth still further suggestions relative to the organi- 
zation of N.O.D.L. on a diocesan basis, the Bishops’ Committee 
draws attention to the fact that in some dioceses a pledge, pat- 
terned after the Legion of Decency pledge, is taken. 


THE NATIONAL JESUIT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Reverend Matthew J. Fitzsimons, 8.J., Ph.D., was recently 
appointed Regional Director of Higher Education of the Na- 
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tional Jesuit Educational Association. The National Associa- 
tion comprises seven Regional Provinces, and Father Fitzsimons 
will be Director of the Association for Jesuit Colleges in the 
Middle Atlantic States. He is successor in this position to the 
Reverend Edward B. Rooney, 8.J., of New York, who was ap- 
pointed last year Executive Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion. For the past seven years, Father Fitzsimons has been 
Dean of Studies at St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
the House of Studies of the Jesuit Order. 

The National Jesuit Educational Association, of which Father 
Fitzsimons will be Director, was reorganized in 1934 for greater 
coordination on a national scale. The Association directs the 
work of Jesuit Education in this country. At present in the 
United States, there are 63 Jesuit educational institutions; 
secondary schools, colleges, universities in the eastern, mid- 
western and far western areas. In 1937-1938 over 60,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in these high schools, colleges and universities 
under the direction of the Society of Jesus. Fe 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Parent Education, by Edith A. Davis and Esther McGinnis. 
<—_ 7y University of Minnesota Press, 1939. Pp. 153. 
ce, . 


This monograph explains in minute detail the processes of a 
planned educational program in a difficult and peculiar field of 
instruction—Parent Education. The book’s subtitle tells the ter- 
ritorial limit of the work, “A Survey of the Minnesota Program.” 
How did it all begin? “Parent education as an organized move- 
ment in Minnesota dates from the foundation of the Institute of 
Child Welfare at the Uiversity of Minnesota in July, 1925, ‘for 
the purpose of making scientific studies of the development of 
the young child, training future workers in the field, and bringing 
to parents through an extension program the information accum- 
ulated in its own and other research centers’ ” (p. 93). 

The enrollment in the groups of parents willing to seek pos- 
sible enlightment on the problems of child training was in all 
cases voluntary. Between 1925 and 1932, exactly 23,931 indi- 
viduals gave themselves the opportunity to benefit by this parent 
education (p. 94). In the same period of time throughout the 
state 1,210 study groups obtained what they wanted from their 
child study class. This book tabulates the results objectively. 

Part One studies the effects of attending child study groups 
upon parental attitudes toward children’s behavior. After a 
general statement of the problem with a review of its literature, 
the authors explain the construction of test forms, study the 
characteristics of group members, compare the attitudes of 
parents toward delinquent, neurotic, and personal-social traits 
in children, attempt to evaluate the effects of instruction upon 
the attitudes of parents toward the individual behavior items, 
and finally summarize their conclusions. Part Two gives the 
history of the organization and development of the Parent Edu- 
cation Program in Minnesota, analysizes the groups for back- 
ground and attendance, explains the frequency, time, and length 
of meetings, discusses the characteristics of the leaders, and 
draws sound, logical conclusions. 

Do parents apply knowledge acquired in child study classes? 
Dr. Davis gives the answer. “Although action may lag far be- 
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hind knowledge . . . the author believes that the opinions of 
women varying widely in age, experience, and socio-economic 
and educational backgrounds are valuable in indicating the 
efficacy of a parent education program” (p. 4). 

Parent Education is valuable for its facile technique, its intel- 
ligent account of a complicated educational project, its sane 


encouragement to others interested in organizing similar pro- | 
grams. The publishers have taken care to make the book at- 
tractive. 


8. Rankin. 


A Reader for Writers, selected and edited by Henry H. Carter 
and Frank Davidson. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1938. Pp. viii+548. 

Professors Carter and Davidson of Indiana University accord- 
ing to their preface have prepared this volume in the hope of 
impressing the student who would write with the broad basic 
principles of literature rather than the mere complexities of 
rhetoric as taught by conventional teachers of English in high 
school and college. To the editors writing is literature—and 
incidentally much that passes for research is only writing or 
editing—when one is challenged by the sincerity of the writer, 
his clarity, artistry, avoidance of irrelevancies, imagery, idio- 
matic diction, proper proportionment, and skillful arrangement 
of parts. This is essentially a book of well-chosen excerpts from 
essays, novels, biographies by men who have written classic or 
at least good English. Properly studied as models, the student 
should profit from these readings which are classified under such 
broad categories as materials and methods, exposition, informal 
essay, the problem and idea, autobiograph, and biography, re- 
views, persuasion, description, short stories et cetera. It is some- 
what the method cut out for himself by Benjamin Franklin. It 
is probably a worthy idea and a short cut to style, but it com- 
promises too much with the American case-book method of read- 
ing literature in tabloid doses—a method which has probably 
stultified school-English and reared a generation of teachers of 
English who do not write themselves and often ruin students’ 
initiative with carping criticism of petty mistakes in form and 
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Among the hundred writers from whose works selections have 
been made in addition to the old favorities are Cardinal New- 
man, Lafcadio Hearn, Herman Melville, Simeon Strunsky, Alexis 
Carrel, President Hutchins of Chicago, Bertrand Russell, Edith 
Wharton, Harvey Allen, Sinclair Lewis, and Mary Ellen Chase— 
an indication of the exclusiveness of the manual of readings. 

Ricuarp J. 


Our America, Today and Y , by F. Melvyn Lawson and 
Verna Kopka Lawson. New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1938. Pp. xii+864. 

The authors, practical teachers connected with the Sacramento 
Senior High School, have compiled a rather unique book which is 
certainly not a conventional textbook in history or the other 
social sciences but a most useful supplement to such books. It 
skillfully weaves the information of history, civics and elemen- 
tary economics together so as to give a picture of America in 
the making. It preaches good government, Americanization, 
duties to the state and society in a tolerant and non-sectarian 
tone. It naturally is somewhat fragmentary in its development 
of movements, but by and large it does show how modern prac- 
tices and institutions have developed. There is no end of aides 
and suggestions to teachers in high school in the way of present- 
ing the subject and teaching technics if they will read thoroughly 
the text and understand its organization. There is a helpful 
glossary of meanings and pronunciation of key words, a unique 
photograph album in the appendix which includes anything from 
a fish hatchery to an auto-trailer and American worthies from 
the late Roger Williams to Lindbergh, and a date chart running 
from the dawn of written history to the A.F.L. and C.1.0. Civil 
War of 1937. The tone is understanding, not too critical for 
high school readers, patriotic without reeking nationalism, liberal, 
and not worshipful of authority in the State. 

Readers are urged in handling books to check-upon authors 
from the Who’s Who, to peruse the prefaces of books, to locate 
unusual words in dictionaries, to turn to the World’s Almanac, 
how to use libaries, and to study critically. As a prelude, it 
deals with schooling, its development through Massachusetts, 
Locke, Rousseau, and Montesquieu. There is a map showing the 
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location of twenty-two colleges in 1800 including St. Mary’s at 
Baltimore and Georgetown which is celebrating this year its 
sesquicentennial. There is a further tracement of popular, public 
education through the founding fathers, Mann, Barnard and 
Calvin Stowe, Oberlin, state universities with their admission of 
women, and the gradual growth of secondary and primary schools 
with compulsory education. 

Therewith the subject of earning a living is considered in its 
ramifications from craft guilds to trade unionism, a tomata can 
from the ore pit to the kitchen, world problems of raw materials 
and markets, growth of cities and resultant problems of conges- 
tion, poverty and unemployment, and efforts at amelioration of 
the conditions in modern, industrialized society of the under- 
placed. As to modern problems, the growing neglect of children 
in the home, often broken homes, is not overlooked: “In the old 
days, adults paid more attention to the church, and certainly 
most children were sent to church for religious instruction. . . . 
Since the public schools cannot give religious training, and since 
many parents do not send their children where such training is 
given, these children grow up totally ignortant of religion. Many 
ministers, judges, teachers and writers of today feel that this 
lack of religious training is an important cause of crime.” _, 

In the enforcement of order the authors comment on the movies 
without age-restrictions, bad use of leisure time, the develop- 
ment of class and social distinctions. 

Therewith, under general headings of local community, city, 
state, nation and their services to the individual as well as his 
duties, the writers bring in a welter of information concerning 
American origins, governmental structure, problems of labor and 
capital, taxation, reform, immigration-restriction, state and 
nation, nation and world, civic righteousness, political corruption, 
trusts and monopolies, law enforcement and what not. There 
is a great deal of sound information packed in this little volume 
which should expand itself in a competent and trained teacher’s 
exposition of the subject to her youthful charges. 

The schools are for the children. They are paid for by the 
parents, who, after all, furnish the children. Public school 
teachers are servants of the people and employees of the tax- 
payers. They should be trained to sell America and its institu- 
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tions to the younger generation, no small percentage of whom are 
only a few years or a generation from Europe of conflicting and 
dangerous political philosophies. This means that teachers 
should teach the whole history and students should be construc- 
tively critical; for in democracy authority is in the people, not 
in their leaders, who are but agents. Properly educated, for- 
ward-looking, liberal teachers in the social sciences and candid, 
honest text-books will keep the young of the land Americans in 
its best sense. And that is the guarantee against fascism, com- 
munism, or “corruptionism” in our own political life. 
Ricuarp J, PurRcELL. 


The Citizen, the Church, and the State. Christian Democracy 
Series No. I. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, D.D. New 
York: The Paulist Press. Price, 5 cents. 

This pamphlet, published by the Paulist Press for the Depart- 
ment of Social Action, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
is the first of a series on Christian Democracy which will deal 
with the problems and institutions of American democracy from 


the viewpoint of Christian teaching. 

The series is dedicated to the thesis expressed by the beloved 
Pope Pius XI in his Apostolic Letter on the Catholic University 
of America at the opening of its Jubilee, October, 1938: “Chris- 
tian teaching alone, in its majestic integrity, can give full mean- 
ing and compelling motive to the demand for human rights and 
liberties because it alone gives worth and dignity to human per- 
sonality.” Each pamphlet contains a study club outline on the 
text and suggestions for forming and conducting study clubs. 

Monsignor Ryan’s pamphlet, treating of the nature of society 
and the functions of, and the citizen’s responsibilities to, the 
Church and to the State, acts, according to the editorial Fore- 
word, a sort of Preface to the facts and problems which the 
Christian Democracy Series will consider. It is written in the 
form of answers by Monsignor Ryan to questions posed, in the 
guise of an Average Citizen, by the editors. 

The duties of the Catholic citizen with respect to the Church’s 
rights to carry on religious worship, to perform religious services 
publicly as well as privately, to have a free press, to care for its 
poor, and to educate; his duties in the fields of morality, eco- 
nomics, and politics in order to help promote the common good— 


are among the many now very pertinent and fundamental points 
which Monsignor Ryan brings out. 

An Appendix gives selected quotations from the Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII on “The Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens.” 

This Series should be especially useful to supplement classes in 
Government and Civics, and for adult study clubs. Its appear- 
ance coincides and reenforces the “God in Government” drive 
just undertaken under the auspices of the Catholic University of 
America. 

CATHERINE SCHAEFER. 


"Kase With an Using a Simplified Method of Following 
ith an explanation before each mass of its theme. 
Rev. Joseph F. Stedman, Confraternity of the Precious 

B ood, 5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Pp. 352. 

Duroleather binding 24¢ each, $21.00 per hundred; Art board 

binding 15¢ each, $14.00 per hundred. 

Many Sunday Missals have been brought out in recent years, 
but this edition is far ahead of any immediate predecessors. 
Pastors should place it in the hands of all their seventh and 
eighth grade children. The price places the book within the reach 
of all; the paper is good and the leaves turn easily ; the illustra- 
tions are numerous and pleasing; the type is clear, with the 
rubrics in red, and the binding is practical. 


Books Received 
Educational 

Butler, Frank A.: The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 389. 
Price, $3.00. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 
Thirty-third Annual Report. New York: Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue. Pp. 239, 

Chambers, M. M., and Bell, Howard M.: How to Make a 
_ Community Youth Survey. Washington, D C.: American Youth 
Commission, 744 Jackson Place. Pp. 45. Price, $0.25. 

College of Education, University of Kentucky: Proceeditigs 
of the Fifteenth Annual Educational Conference and the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
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Secondary Schools. Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky. 
Pp. 213. Price, $0.50. 

Interpretations and Regulations for the Administration of the 
Barber Law. Bulletin 604. Harrisburg: Penna. Department of 
Public Instruction. Pp. 27. 

MacDonnell, Joseph F., 8.J., and Quane, Joseph F., 8.J.: A 
&§ Key to Sources on Christian Social Reconstruction. New Haven, 
| Conn.: Knights of Columbus Supreme Council. Pp. 47. 

National Education Association: Critical Analysis of Teacher 
Tenure Legislation. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association. Pp. 31. Price, $0.25. 

Safety Education in Industrial School Shops. Bulletin 332. 
Harrisburg: Penna. Department of Public Instruction. Pp. 87. 

The National Catholic Educational Association: Report of the 
Proceedings and Addresses of the 35th Annual Meeting, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Washington, D. C.: The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. Pp. 624. 
Textbooks 


Cuff, R. P., Ph.D.: A Guide to the Literary Reading of College 
Freshmen. Boston: Chapman & Grimes, Inc. Pp. 63. Price, $0.50. 

Hart, Archibald: Twelve Ways to Build a Vocabulary. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 128. Price, $1.25. 

Irwin, Frederick C., B.S., and Sherwood, G. Roy, Ph.D.: Gen- 
eral and Inorganic Chemistry. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Co. Inc. Pp. 582. Price, $3.50. 

Olcott, Virginia: Olaf and Ane. Children of the Northland. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company. Pp. 168. Price, $0.96. 


General 


Carré, Le Pére A. M.: Compagnons D’Eternite. Paris: Les 
Editions Du Cerf. Pp. 64. Prix: 5 francs—franco: 6 frances. 

Crock, Clement H.: The Precepts of the Church. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 96. Price, $0.50. 

Johnson, Alan Campbell: Anthony Eden. A Biography. New 
York: Ives Washburn, Inc. Pp. 362. Price, $3.00. 

McReavy, Rev. Lawrence Leslie, J.C.D.: The Sacrament of 
Confirmation. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. 63. Price, 
$0.50. 
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